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Reaction to the Queen Elizabeth 





A flurry from the press 


F THERE is anyone on the North American continent 

who is not aware of the beautiful new Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel in Montreal, it surely must be an Eskimo living 
somewhere inside the Arctic Circle, far from radio and 
television and still waiting for copies of magazines and 
newspapers now two months old. 

For the colourful opening of the 1,216-room hotel in 
downtown Montreal received just about as generous an 
outpouring of words and pictures in just about every 
form—newspapers, magazines, radios, television and just 
plain word-of-mouth—as has ever been accorded any 
commercial venture. 

For weeks the public relations department in Montreal 
has been buried under a flurry of press clippings from 
just about every newspaper and magazine published in 
Canada and United States, as well as a sizable repre- 
sentation from publications in other countries. 


Glowing enthusiasm 


Every mention of the hotel, built by CNR and oper- 
ated by Hilton of Canada, has been framed in glowing 
terms—enthusiasm seems to have dripped from type- 
writers as writers used their favorite adjectives to 
describe the two-day celebrations, the appointments of 
the hotel and its eminent suitability for handling just 
about any form of convention dreamed of by man. 

Of course, this was the idea behind throwing such 
an extensive party, a party which was attended by top 
government officials and members of the church as well 
as representatives of the entertainment world, newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television stations and business 
leaders. All who attended the opening events went away 
thrilled with the hotel and the people who run it—and 
they all told their friends. 

But it was the writers who really did the telling job. 
Montreal newspapers welcomed the hotel as an attraction 
the city has needed for a long time. It is hailed as being 
a magnet for convention and tourist visitors that will 
have a marked effect on the economy of the city itself, 
with side-bar effects on the province and country as a 
whole. 


Ringing phrases 


Every phase of the hotel operation, from the uniforms 
of the waiters to the elegance of the appointments in the 
Salle Bonaventure was described in microscopic detail 
The quality of the food, the excellence of the entertain- 
ment, the matchless view from the Panorama Room on 
the 21st floor, the courteous service, the exciting decora- 


» 


tion, and the just plain comfort of accommodations all 
were described in ringing prose that should attract 
hundreds of visitors to Montreal. 

In Montreal, newspapers devoted whole sections to 
the hotel and its appointments. Magazines turned out 
elaborate picture layouts and hundreds of words about 
the hotel, and guests appeared on radio and television 
programs throughout the opening. 

Toronto newspapers, without going to the extent of 
special sections, were equally generous in their descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies and the hotel. Huge pictures of 
opening events blossomed on front pages of daily news- 
papers in Toronto and other cities across the Dominion. 
Many of the papers had columnists present in the hotel 
and their columns reflected their pleasure at this new 
landmark in Canadian hospitality. 

And the visitors from United States were no less 
pleased. The erudite travel editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Leavitt Morris, described the hotel 
simply and effectively as an outstanding place. 

George Dixon, the widely syndicated columnist for 
King Features, included CNR and the special train in his 
column. Dixon’s column, usually humorous and always 
direct and to the point, had this to say in praise of CNR 


and its employees: 


“Everything | wanted” 


“First I would like to discuss the train because it was 
a wonderful anachronism. It was comfortable and the 
service was fast and good. It was a Canadian train— 
CNR—and the Canadians being a backward people have 
not yet begun to discourage railroad passenger service. 
Unlike their forward-looking American counterparts the 
Canadian railroaders haven't started trying to drive pas- 
sengers to planes and buses. Why, the way these be- 
nighted primitives act, you might think they wanted people 
to travel by railroad. I made the first part of this—Mont- 
real—trip by one of our ‘deluxe’ trains from Washington 
to New York and would have been more comfortable in 
a buckboard. We were well past Trenton before I could 
get a churlishly served hamburger. But after switching 
to the Canadian National train at Pennsylvania Station 
I had everything I wanted and well on the way to too 
much before we cleared the Bronx.” 

Dixon’s enthusiasm was typical. Arthur Juntunen, 
travel editor for the Detroit News, took a couple of 
paragraphs to speak of CNR trains and service. He 
found his ride in a modern railroad bedroom to be an 
adventure in comfort and friendly service. 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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This boxcar carried a ton of freight one and one-half miles to pay for this pencil. 


Waste is a costly thing 


By Archie Duffie 


OW MUCH would you charge to tote a ton of 
freight a mile and a half? 

If you are pretty strong, or don’t care much what hap- 
pens to your sacro-iliac, you could make it in about 20 
trips with your wheel-barrow or Junior’s coaster. 

You'd set quite a price on a deal like that. 

Plenty more, for instance, than the CNR charges to 
haul a ton of freight a mile and a half. 

Freight rates being the fearfully complicated things 
they are, what we charge depends on what the freight is 
and where the mile and a half is. But, generally speaking, 
we get, for moving a ton of freight a mile and a half, 
what it costs us to buy one common or garden variety 
lead pencil. 

Hard to believe? Well, it’s perfectly true. One pencil 
equals one ton of freight carried a mile and a half. Cost 
of one keg of track spikes equals the revenue from haul- 
ing a ton 1,286 miles. 

Buying real big stuff, like a two-unit diesel locomotive, 
can eat up the take from freighting a ton of lading 30 
million miles—about from here to one of the more exclu- 
sive suburbs of Mars. 

When you state the cost of the familiar tools of our 
trade, and materials we use, in terms of train-miles or 
ton-miles, you realize sharply the importance of getting 
full use on the one hand and avoiding waste on the other. 

As the kindergarten arithmetic teacher said about her 
pupils, it’s the little things that count. 

We're not likely to throw away a two-unit diesel before 


it has run its course, but there are plenty of pencils ditch- 
ed before they have used up their wordage, and plenty 
of sheets of carbon paper, still capable of good results, 
wind up in the wastepaper basket. 

One man or woman couldn't waste enough pencils or 
carbon paper to make a showing, unless he or she used 
them for lighting up locomotives, but multiply the wast- 
age that one person could produce by 115,000—the num- 
ber of CNR people who are either potential wasters or 
savers—and you would come up with the kind of statis- 
tic that you'd need Univac to interpret. 

Standard typewriter ribbons cost us about 35 cents 
each and most typists get a lot of mileage out of a rib- 
bon—two or three months’ use. Others burn them up in a 
couple of weeks, One way to extend the use of ribbons, 
solid-color ones, anyway, is the pretty obvious method 
of spreading the wear over both upper and lower halves, 
by flipping that dingus on the typewriter that brings the 
unused half into action. 

The stationery store department has a bulletin that 
gives good advice on the handling of office supplies, and 
a few quotes from it might fit in about here. 

Check your supply room or cabinets of stocks periodi- 
cally, says the storekeeper man. 

Keep supplies clean and orderly. Place new stocks on 
the bottom and use from the top, like you would if you 
were serving hot pancakes. Avoid excessive heat, damp- 
ness or dryness, especially where carbon paper, ribbons, 
duplicator rolls and things like that are concerned. 
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Look ahead when you order, keeping in mind your 
department's needs, and avoid both shortages, which 
bother you, and overages, which bother the stores people. 

Keep office equipment clean and well lubricated, but 
don’t slosh the oil around too freely. Excessive oil collects 
dirt, gums up the machine and plays hob with the ma- 
chine operator’s peace of mind, Use carbon paper to the 
fullest extent, and use half-size sheets for half-size letter- 
heads and forms. 

Use to the full multiple or repeat envelopes, rubber 
bands, wrapping paper, file folders, file backs, file boxes, 
twine and metal products like paper clips, pins, paper 
fasteners. 

Ordinary wool waste for packing journal boxes on roll- 
ing stock costs 24 cents a pound, and although our cars 
are rapidly being equipped with lubricating devices that 
do away with the use of waste, there is still scope for sav- 
ing. It takes about 80 pounds of oil-soaked waste to make 
one freight car roll smoothly, and tossing aside one fist- 
ful of waste instead of routing it to the reconditioning 
plants means we have to carry a lot of freight a long way 
to even up on the cost. 

A standard 7.50 x 20, 10-ply truck tire costs us over 
$70. and if a pencil represents a ton of freight going a 
mile and a half, you would have to move a whole train- 
load of freight a mile and a half to buy one tire, no 
matter how friendly your friendly credit tire dealer is 

A truck tire will last much longer if it doesn’t get rough 
treatment. Rubbing against the curbs, sloppy braking. 
driving over pot-holed roads, these are all things that 
send tires to the junk heap ahead of their time. 

A track spike costs eight cents, a track bolt 31 cents, 
an ordinary 22-inch common wire nail, bought by the 
keg, will cost us $10.23 per 100 pounds. Even one nail 
lost or carelessly damaged means that somewhere along 
the line a freight car must use up a few revolutions of its 
wheels to pay for that nail. 

When our buyers go shopping for “box-car red” they 
figure to pay about $2.00 a gallon for high quality paint 
Spill a pint of it, or leave the lid off a can or drum so the 
paint hardens up, and we need more freight-train miles to 


pay off. 


Next to Godliness 


Liquid soap and paper towels, provided by the com- 
pany to buttress our belief that cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, comes to 27 cents a gallon and about 89 cents a 
roll and are typical of commonplace materials that can be 
saved without inconvenience or trouble. Every unneces- 
sary piece of paper towel, every superfluous dollop of 
soap means money wasted. 

We use millions of board-feet of lumber every year, 
and it keeps getting more and more expensive. Railroaders 
who use lumber products can help in many ways to pre- 
vent waste 

Proper piling and storing will prevent lumber from 
decaying, warping and splitting. The use of stock sizes 
suitable for the job means less storage space needed and 
smaller inventories and better control from the purchas- 
ing angle. 

Substituting lower grades of lumber on jobs where 
they'll serve the purpose as well as the more expensive 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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OF CARS 


Soap can be salvaged . 


... and so can waste 


and office supplies 





As CNR prepares for the opening of its sixth staff 
college, now seems a good time to run this interview 
with a staff college graduate as published in the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, describing the reaction of 
a man who had not been to school for many years. 


Back to school at 55! 


“| WENT BACK to school when I was 55,” a Sas- 


Kkatonian told me. 

That’s one for the book! 

The man who went back to class is James L. Smith, 
superintendent of motive power and car equipment for 
the Saskatchewan district of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. He was one of 50 company employees chosen 
yearly after careful screening to attend the annual staff 
college at Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec. 

Now 58, Jim Smith was one of the oldest railroaders 
ever picked to take the intensive eight-week course. Four 
other CNR men, formerly associated with Saskatoon or 
Saskatchewan, hawe attended staff college since it first 
began in 1953. 

They include Ben Chappell, now chief engineer for 


Explaining how it feels to go back to school years after 
graduation, Jim Smith, right, “tells all” to Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix Reporter Pat O’Dwyer in an interview. 


By Pat O’Dwyer in the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix 


the Western Region. A graduate of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, he was assistant engineer here for a number 
K. House, a native of this city and now 
assistant to vice president—organization and employee 
relations at Montreal; S. J. Wise, assistant superintendent 
at Winnipeg, formerly assistant superintendent at North 
Battleford and Melville; and C. D. Worby, district en- 
gineer at Vancouver. 

A railroader for 44 years, Jim Smith said: “The high- 


light of my railway career was attending staff college. It’s 


of years. I 


one of the finest things the railway has done. It’s the 
reatest thing since sliced bread that’s happened to the 


g 
ri 


1ilway and it’s a great morale builder.” 
But Mr. Smith said attending the intensive course given 


by university professors and top flight CNR executives 
wasn't easy. At first, he recalled, the majority of the 
men taking the course on modern railroading and busi 
ness methods found it rough going. But at the end of the 
course, “we felt we had learned a great deal and could 
do our jobs much better.” 

The aim of staff college, Mr. Smith explained, was to 
acquaint juniors and “management in the middle” with 
the scope of management at the top level. The courses 
were not aimed necessarily at preparing railway students 
for promotion, but to integrate staff all along the line 
They are not designed to give training in normal work 
routines. The emphasis is rather on modern management 
philosophy and its application to railroading 

Mr. Smith said the selection of railroaders for the 
course was not haphazard. To be chosen you must have 
potential in management's thinking. 

He said selections were screened by a committee. Fol- 
lowing management's recommendation of candidates, the 
committee toured the country and interviewed the nom 
inees before approving them for college enrollment. 

The course was planned by company officers and the 
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University of Western Ontario’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration at London. At first the school was held at 
Western and on other campuses, and then it was decided 
to hold the course permanently each year at Bishop's 
University. The college is staffed by professors from 
Western, Syracuse, Miami, Harvard and Assumption 
Universities, with visiting professors from other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The eight-week series of lectures covers three main 
courses, Mr. Smith said—railways, business administra- 
tion as it affects railway problems, and updating think- 
ing in labor and management problems. 

Thus, railroaders learned to apply business methods 
to railroading, and they broadened their thinking to see 
how railroading and industry were interrelated in the 
whole economic picture, Mr. Smith said. 

One week was set aside for seminars of eight or nine 
men and each member of the seminar took his turn as 
chairman of the study. Thus, Mr. Smith said, students 
developed leadership, through presiding over the co-or- 
dinating discussions. 

Problems ranged far and wide, he said. For example. 
Canadian railroaders found themselves confronted with 
the problems, and the balance sheet of the New York 
Central and other American roads. Thus they gained 
knowledge of international railway problems. 

A native of Inverness, Scotland, Mr. Smith came to 
Montreal with his family in 1900 and when only 14 
joined the CNR as a machinist’s apprentice in Montreal. 
His period as a railway freshman was broken during the 
First World War. 


Where best English is spoken 


Jim Smith joined the 42nd Battalion of the Royal 
Highlanders (“The Black Watch, and that’s very import- 
ant,” he interjected). After demobilization, he returned 
in 1919 to the Point St. Charles shops where he had 
started. He rose quickly to superintend that shop, then 
moved to Transcona in a supervisory post in 1950 and 
came to Saskatoon in March, 1956. 

While overseas, Mr. Smith learned to play the bag- 
pipes. He became so adept at it that he became pipe 
major in the Canadian National's pipe band in Montreal 
“But the pipes are a dead issue now. I haven't played 
them since 1937.” His hobbies include reading and golf 

Though he has lived nearly all his life in Canada, the 
blue-eyed Scot reveals traces of a slight Scottish accent 
His native Inverness is one of the two places in the 
British Isles where the best English is spoken. The 
other spot renowned for excellent English speech is Dub- 
lin, Ireland. In Canada, modest Saskatonians would claim 
the best English is spoken here 

At the present time, Mr. Smith is taking a solid look 
at streamlined snowplow equipment, getting set for the 
railway’s wars with winter snowpiles. Undoubtedly, he 
will use his knowledge of cost accounting gained at staff 
college, in budgeting for snow clearing costs. 

But that’s another new story in an era of what might 


be described as the “educated whistle” in modern rail- 
roading. _ — 
(Ed. Note: The snow reference indicates this story 


appeared in the Star-Phoenix during winter time). 
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Arrival for the opening of staff college is one of the 
busier sights of the year at Lennoxville station as the 


summer students move in for an eight-week long stay 


Beautiful Bishop's University is the campus for CNR 


students, whose training course finds them at lecture 


which leave little time _ for 





One of the times when there is no study is meal time, 
in the dining room. Classes run from Sunday night to 


Saturday noon, and each night session stops at 10. 








Machinist Apprentice Lucien Gou- Electrician Andre Charpentier exp- Electrician Doug Russell and Har- 
dreault spends time on drawings. lains circuit breaker to Paul Berube. old Toohey study a diesel generator. 


Painter's Apprentice Raymond Electrical Apprentice Reginald Instructor Frank McAfee clears a 
Prince touches up CNR emblem. Companion uses a jeweller’s lathe math point for Ronald Racicote 


Reading material for apprentices is Carman Apprentice Jacques Savage Electrical Instructor Bob Brown sets 
checked by Bob Gleason in stores. learns the technique of a rivet gun. down a problem on the blackboard. 
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A map showing location of training points across the system is checked by L. H. Bexon 


‘“We’re training everybody ”’ 


Story and pictures by Bill Smith 


TINY SPIDER, intent on the ambitious project of 

trying to spin a 10-foot web from ceiling to floor, 
didn’t see the glass beaker towards which he was drifting. 
Suddenly there was a startling “pffffft!” a pint-sized cloud 
of vapor and in the flick of an instant he froze solid 
as granite. 

Refrigerants instructor Jack Snowball set the beaker 
on the desk and gingerly prodded the little corpse onto a 
sheet of paper. It rolled around like a pebble. “That”, 
he said, addressing his class, “is what Freon can do.” 

As he was lecturing his chill-filled class on refrigera- 
tion, other instructors across the system were teaching 
courses to thousands of trainees enrolled in the CNR’s 
far-reaching training program. 

The program has its roots deep in the early history of 
railroading—the early 1870’s—when the present CN 
system was unknown. Many of the railroads set up 
apprenticeships where, under the watchful eyes of master 
craftsmen, young men learned the trades of their future. 

From these early days came the groundwork for a 
highly flexible program that today covers nine crafts— 
painter, carman, electrician, boilermaker, sheetmetal 
worker, machinist, upholsterer, pipefitter and blacksmith. 
By the middle 1920's classrooms had been established at 
all main shops and some running repair points across the 
system. The classrooms and on-the-job training that 
evolved proved satisfactory—until the coming of the 
diesel. 

“It seems just a few years ago that the entire system 
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was running on steam,” said a Point St. Charies foreman 
“Things were going fine as far as maintenance goes. We 
knew the old engines inside and out. They were fairly 
simple machines and it was easy to train men for the job 
of keeping them on the road. Things certainly changed 
when the diesels showed up! I didn’t envy the training 
department at all with the job they faced!” 

This new generation of motive power needed a new 
generation of men to care for it—diesel-trained mech- 
anics. While the steam engine was blessed with 100 
years’ or so of skilled maintenance men on its family tree, 
the diesel locomotive was strictly a newcomer. Few of 
the men had anything better than a hazy idea of what 
made its ten-ton heart beat 

In 1951 the training program was reorganized. L. H 
Bexon, general supervisor of training, was appointed to 
the newly-created office of director of training—mechan 
ical department. All mechanical training classes became 
his responsibility. Five branches: diesel operating, diesel 
training, apprentice training, car department and staff 
training, were formed to co-ordinate the department's 
activities. Mr. Bexon, incidentally, has now retired after 
49 years of railroading. 

The full-fledged diesel training courses were drawn up 
the same year, “starting from a lot less than scratch”. 
Text books had to be bought or written. Visual aids 
slides, film strips, movies, charts and models—were col 
lected, often with the help of manufacturers. Finally, 

(Please turn to page 15) 





A day with 





CNR’s Mr. Friend 


CNR’s courtesy and service slogan is the 
watchword for the smiling porters who take 
care of the needs of hundreds of passengers 
in sleeping cars all across the country. 


Story and Pictures by Bill Smith 


- EOPLE ask me about everything”, said the porter, 

PP vine the finishing touches on a mirror-bright pair 
of shoes. “They want to know about delays, time tables, 
what kind of locomotive we're using, the cost of this 


Always willing to help one of his travellers, veteran 
Porter Eddy Young carries bags to a waiting car. 


10 


sleeper — everything. I don’t mind though. Questions 
are part of my job.” 

The porter was Eddy Young, 31 years with the CNR 
and a veteran of five years on the run from Montreal to 
the Northern Quebec town of Dolbeau. Like every good 
porter Eddy is something of a public relations expert. 

He is the personal link between the CNR and the 
passengers who ride his train. He knows — and is well 
known to — most of the miners, farmers, lumbermen 
and businessmen who travel the line between Montreal 
and the “end of steel” on the shores of Lake St. John. 

The Dolbeau train isn’t a particularly big one when it 
leaves Central Station in Montreal, and it’s quite a bit 
smaller when it arrives at the end of its run. At Cham- 
bord the train splits; one section going to Chicoutimi and 
the other through Roberval, St. Felicien and Dolbeau. 


His place of business 


Though it’s small by transcontinental standards, and 
only makes the run from Montreal three times a week, 
train 116 carries top-quality equipment. Eddy’s car is a 
27-bed unit with 12 sections and a drawing room. It’s his 
place of business and his home while he’s on the road. 
And it’s his responsibility. 

His day starts when most people are out bucking the 
evening rush-hour traffic to get back home. The train 
leaves Central Station at 7.05 p.m. But before then he 
has reported-in, dressed, checked the lights, water taps, 
air conditioning, put away the linen, placed soap, towels 
and matches and is showing passengers to their sections. 

Three minutes before the train leaves, he has one more 
important duty — the “All aboard!” inside the car to 
warn visitors of departure. 

When the beds are made, Eddy checks the space dia- 
gram with the sleeping car conductor for cancellations 
and last-minute reservations. 

The rest of the evening is devoted to other duties — 
attending to the passengers’ needs, filling out trip reports 
and, mostly, just waiting. At midnight, he collects the 
shoes lined up under the berths, and, alone in the smok- 
ing room, shines them until they sparkle. 


The buzzer governs the porter’s life during the long 
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4 well-made bed is important to a 
Eddy 


good nighi’s sleep, insists. puts out a 


night. He stays with his car ready to answer any request 
from the passengers or to be on hand in case of emer- 
gency. Sometimes a trainman or conductor stops to talk 
for a while, or a restless passenger comes in for a smoke, 
but for the most part Eddy is alone with the night sounds 
of the train. 


When the passengers boarded the train, 


Eddy noted 
the morning 
he calls them at least half an hour before arrival time. At 


their destinations on his space diagram. In 


their stations, he helps them off with their luggage, carry- 
ing the bags to the cars when it’s necessary. As the train 
nears Dolbeau, he strips the beds and packs the laundry 
in bags. 

The end of the run isn’t the end of his day; at least not 
for a while. Eddy makes a count of supplies and reports 
missing or broken equipment. This done, he has 
breakfast (or supper, if you’re a porter) in the station res- 
taurant and then goes to bed in his car. The car is park- 
ed on a siding and, if his sleep is disturbed at all, it’s by 
the sloshing of the car cleaner’s mop 

The return trip to Montreal is a repetition of the day 
before. The train is spotted at the station, the porter sets 
up his car and helps his passengers aboard. In Chambord 
the Dolbeau train joins its other half from Chicoutimi, 


any 


In a spare moment during the run, 


the. porter fills out his trip reports. traveller 
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aboard 


For daytime comfort on train, Eddy 


clean-covered 


Well-shined shoes await each male 


a 


rl washroom 


Che c kine fowe ls i 


makes f 


sure is 


pillow 


and reunited, starts again for Central Station 
away 


Eddy 


a pair he may have shined the night before 


In the smoker! finishes the last pair of 
f 


lonely farmhouse flicker past and 


the lights oft a 


again is left alone with only his reflection in the window 


for company. Between midnight and early morning 


can be a pretty quiet job, if all goes well 

Of course, something might happen. A passenger 
has. Or a 
brant who's had a bit too much to drink may 
the car 
when it does Eddy can handle him 


become seriously ill; but so far no one 
wander 

that rarely happens a 
He has before. “Yo 


just treat them nice,” he says, “and they'll back right out 


and cause trouble, but 


when they see it’s a sleeper 
But the trip, like a 
quiet one. By 7.30 a.m 


hundred others he’s made, is a 


the laundry the beds 
the 
and into the station 
i ddy 

hh 


in the station, changes his clothes and stops by 


IS pul away 


are up and minutes later train slides through the 


Mount Royal 
His duties finished, 


Tunnel 


signs in at the crew agent's 


office 

the canteen for a cup of coffee. 
Then, it’s home for breakfast (or supper, if you're a 

porter). — 


At end of run Eddy checks in at the 


car. office before heading or horn 


sleeping 








Fy 
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Worshippers gather in the beautiful basilica... . 





. as others gaze intently aloft at... 


Pilgrim’s progress — 1958 


Canada’s religious shrines attract millions of 
visitors each year. Many shrines are located on 
CNR lines and special trains help take the 
present-day pilgrims on journeys of devotion. 


By Frédéric Phaneuf 


LAVERY, shipwreck, thirst, hunger, illness and even 

death, all once the lot of pilgrims seeking to worship 
at holy shrines, are today only reverent thoughts in the 
minds of modern pilgrims seeking to do homage to the 
saints. For now they travel in air conditioned luxury to 
shrines, and any hardships endured are voluntary acts of 
devotion. 

Just last month, as an example, CNR carried a group 
from Edmonton to Ste. Anne de Beaupré outside old 
Quebec, to take part in the first observations of the 300th 
anniversary of this most famous of Canadian shrines. 
This particular group then went on to Lourdes, France, 
to continue their devotions. 

And it is the same story regularly as pilgrims board 
CNR trains to worship at the Martyrs’ Shrine in Midland, 
Ontario, to pray to the heroic Jesuits who gave their lives 
in search of salvation for the Huron Indians. Others are 
flocking to Montreal to worship at St. Joseph’s Oratory, 
the shrine of the humble Brother André. 

Then there is the group of Montreal Italian Catholics 
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planning a trip across the entire width of Canada and 
into the western United States to honor and pray to a 
favorite saint whose memory is hallowed in a chapel in 
the state of Oregon. 

Whatever the destination of these present day pilgrims, 
they find Canadian National passenger agents ready to 
plan their entire itinerary, whether it be for a simple 
two-hour trip from London to Midland, or a two-month 
pilgrimage through Quebec’s shrines to those in France. 

This year by far the greatest fervor is felt for the 
shrine at Ste. Anne de Beaupré, which is celebrating its 
300th anniversary. Following a typical group as it leaves 
the CNR electric train that has brought them from Que- 
bec City, a visitor may find himself in beautiful grounds 
swarming with as many as 20,000 people. 

Such was the case early in May when the Most 
Reverend Maurice Roy, Bishop of Quebec and primate 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, inaugurated 
tercentenary celebrations at this world-famed shrine. On 
this occasion, three huge bells—Marie, weighing three 
tons, Jesus, weighing four and one-half tons, and Angé- 
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. some of the magnificent statuary .. . 


lique, a booming six tons, were added to the bells already 
in place. 

But it is on a quieter day, a day without all the 
animation attendant on a mass celebration, that the 
visitors can get a better over-all picture. The basilica is 
the center of attention. It ranks with the greatest cathe- 
drals of Europe, not only in size but in the manner in 
which the work slowly and ceaselessly continues as pil- 
grims donate funds for the further building of a holy 


place. 


Inspired by Chartres 


Catholics and non-Catholics alike admire the impres- 
sive facade of the basilica. The architecturally-minded 
claim the entire building, when completed, will be one 
of the most striking examples of the Romanesque style— 
just before the Gothic period. -The huge rose window, 
centerpiece in the facade, was inspired by that of the 
Chartres cathedral in France. 

Most early settlers in New France came from prov- 
inces where devotion to Ste. Anne was popular. From 
the beginning, the saint was called on for help. For in- 
stance, it was on the feast of Ste. Anne that the ships 
of Jacques Cartier’s fleet, scattered during a violent 
storm, found each other again. 


Destroyed by fire 

The first chapel was erected in 1658 and has been 
rebuilt several times. The first basilica was constructed 
in the 1870's and destroyed by fire in 1922. Yet the 
following year the present impressive temple was started 
and work continues even today. 

Aside from the spiritual communion between the 
pilgrim and his God, a relationship that often transcends 
the individual, there is a temporal beauty to Ste. Anne’s 
that attracts visitors of all faiths. Last year, for example, 
out of 2,000,000 visitors to the shrine, 500,000 were 
Protestants and 1,000,000 came from the United States. 


The shrine treasures a precious chasuble of pure silk, 
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. or seek some religious article to mark the visit 
Pict es 


gold and silver, woven by Queen Anne of France, wil 
of Louis XIII. King Louis and Anne had, for 22 
prayed for an heir. This vestment was prepared out of 
gratitude for the answer to their prayer. 

Other treasured possessions include the Pilgrims’ Cha 
lice, adorned with 313 precious stones, and a painting by 
Lebrun above the main altar of the memorial. This paint 
ing was presented to the Bishop of Quebec in 1666. 

A chapel houses a remarkable replica of the grotto of 
the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, and of the 
stairway that Christ climbed when He was judged by 
Pontius Pilate. A three-dimensional cyclorama of the 
Holy Land portrays the crucifixion on a circular canvas 
45 feet high and 360 feet in circumference. It also pre 
sents a view of Jerusalem and its surroundings on that 
day. Wax figures, frescoes, numerous copies of famous 
masterpieces devoted to Ste. Anne and her life are also 


on display. 


Do miracles occur? 


All is set in a scene of unique beauty—the mighty St 
Lawrence, glittering with myriad sunlit waves or dark 
and menacing under a leaden sky, the oldest hills in 
the world with their ever-changing hues and the famed 
Island of Orléans. 

The age-old question about the shrine, of course, is 
whether miracles actually occur. The first miraculous 
cure reported in the history of Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
took place when Louis Guimond, painfully crippled with 
rheumatism, dragged himself to the construction site of 
the first chapel in 1658 and laid three small stones in 
the foundation. He arose completely cured 

There is no medical commission to study each reported 
cure, as there is at Lourdes, but each year many cures are 
reported to the guardians of the sanctuary. But beyond 
the argument is the fact that thousands of men and 
women find peace of mind, courage and resignation at 
the feet of the miraculous statue of Ste. Anne, the 


mother of Mary en 
| 
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A friend in need 


By Harry Jackson 


lS A LONG WAY from the Portuguese Azores to 

Western Canada, and the two countries are worlds 
apart in their ways and customs. So it’s understandable 
that some Canadian immigrants from these sunny Atlantic 
islands should feel dispirited if things don’t go right, par- 
ticularly in the rigors of a Canadian winter when they find 
themselves without jobs and idling away precious hours 
of their new life. 

But there’s always hope! And in the minds of about 
100 Azoreans who came over to Canada recently that 
hope is represented by a 35-year-old dark-haired CNR 
buffet car waiter in Winnipeg, named Andre Camara. 

A shopkeeper in his native Azores before coming to 
Canada a year ago, Mr. Camara, because of his education 
and fluent command of the English language, now finds 
himself unofficial spokesman, employment counsellor and 
general manager of all his fellow islanders living in Win- 
nipeg. He exploits his business and linguistic ability for 
their benefit. 


During the winter months when many of his country- 





Three immigrants from the Azores meet CNR porter 


Andre Camara who has been helping his countrymen. 


men were unable to find work, Mr. Camara started a 
one-man employment campaign and was able to find 
work for many of his friends. He also helped those quali- 
fied for unemployment benefits to apply for them. 

Mr. Camara counts himself fortunate in holding a job 
with CNR. That is why he is zealously trying to find em- 
ployment for other men. It was quite a change for him 
when he first started work with CNR as a sleeping car 
porter on the Hudson Bay line, running between Win- 
nipeg and Churchill. One reason for this is that there are 
no railways in the Azores, another was that Churchill was 
farther north than he ever dreamed he would venture. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Camara likes the cold—even 
the 40-degrees below zero temperatures he’s sampled in 
the west. “I was getting tired of the continual heat back 
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home,” he explained. So, it would appear that while halt 
the world dreams of sun-drenched beaches, the other 
half dreams of getting off them. 

Now Mr. Camara works on a CNR buffet car between 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon, and is still pleased with his 
new life. 

His latest spare-time occupation is organizing English 
classes for “his colony”. But he’s modest about his efforts 
on their behalf, even though he spends a large part of his 
spare time wrestling with their problems—and his opti- 
mistic spirit has done much to keep their morale high. 

“At one time the men were pretty discouraged, and 
many of them were talking about going home,” Mr. Ca- 
mara said. “I had trouble making them understand this 
happens to all Canadians. Now we know things will get 
better. We have asked for nothing special and we only 


want to live and work with Canadians in this new coun- 
re ee 


try. “ 


A flurry 


(Continued from page 2) 


CNR trains and employees also caught the compli- 
mentary attention of Lucia Lewis of the Chicago Daily 
News, who remarked that the trip from Montreal to 
Chicago on the CNR was one of the most pleasant ways 
she’s travelled in years. 

Press clippings have been received from all New York 
papers, even including the “Women’s Wear Daily”. 
Boston, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Miami Beach, Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia—just name 
your Canadian or United States city, and a newspaper 
there has covered the hotel opening. 

And the coverage wasn’t confined to the big cities 
either. Clippings have come from the Sidney, Ohio 
News, the Willoughby, Ohio News-Herald, the Augusta, 
Ga. Herald, the Norristown, Pa. Times-Herald, the Pat- 
terson, N.J. Call, from Ogden, Utah, Anderson, Ind., 
Prince George, B.C., Prince Albert, Sask.,—the list ap- 
pears endless, but gratifyingly complete. 

All this publicity is of incalculable value to the hotel 
and to the CNR. All stories were complimentary and 
most pointed out the fact that Canada is a delightful 
place to visit for a holiday, a convention, or even a 
business trip. 

The interest generated in the hotel by the opening 
events has not fallen off any, even weeks after the arrival 
of the first guests. Each noon sees the public rooms filled 
to capacity, with lines of people waiting for lunch in 
Le Petit Café, the Beaver Club or the Panorama Roof. 

In the evening, the same rooms and the Salle Bona- 
venture are the new attraction for people who enjoy 
dining out and want the best in food and service. This 
popularity is expected to continue as more and more 
people make their first visit to the hotel and delightedly 
speak about the experience. 

And the convention business, for which the hotel was 
primarily designed appears to be building up. Already 
several large groups have booked space for annual meet- 
ings, but facilities are such that there is still room for 
more. om 
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Training 


(Continued from page 9) 


course programs were arranged based largely on Prince 
Edward Island experience, where dieselization had come 
a year earlier. 

“The job was something like trying to set up a uni- 
versity on a week's notice”, said Murray Mellish, super- 
visor of diesel training. “Maybe even a little harder. Our 
classrooms were to be spread over 3,000 miles of cam- 
pus.” 

The job, a big one, was done at a pace that must have 
mildly surprised even the training department, because in 
less than a year the first students of the new school were 
carrying their books into the classrooms at Point St. 
Charles. The program was a success. Since that first 
school day seven years ago, well over 3,100 craftsmen 
and supervisors have received diesel maintenance instruc- 
tion. There are 21 “planned courses” covering basic 
diesel training and all makes of locomotives. This in- 
cludes everything from text books to troubleshooting. 

Mr. Bexon’s diesel classrooms have spread across the 
system campus until today they are located at 34 centres 
in Canada and the U.S. The newest courses added to 
the curriculum are maintenance of the low-cost, high- 
speed railiners. 

Diesel training, while ptrhaps the most spectacular 
course from an organization standpoint, is only part of 
the CN’s training job. 


Supervisors trained, too 


Supervisory instruction also falls under the scope of 
the training program. The course was launched in 1955 
when a mass of material was digested into workable form 
and set down in training manuals. The first class, 55 
students enrolled, was held at the Point in October, 1956. 
The original course lasted 27 weeks and has since been 
revised to 33 hours. It is now conducted in the Atlantic, 
Central and Western regions. 

The backbone of this education system is the apprentice 
training program. This is the front door through which 
comes a steady supply of highly-skilled craftsmen—but 
only after they have spent years learning their trades. 

Apprentices are chosen, wherever possible, from em- 
ployees’ sons. They are also picked from the technical 
schools. Candidates, ranging from 16 to 21 years of age, 
are submitted to a full round of tests and a physical 
examination. Those who are accepted enter a schooling 
period that lasts as long as five years. 

The job of training is done by 29 apprentice instructors 
based at key centres across the country. Some do a lot 
of travelling on the job, holding classes much like the 
travelling parsons of an earlier day. 


Many visual aids 


Today’s classrooms are fully equipped with visual aid 
devices supplied from master film and text libraries. The 
big diesel training course, for instance, makes use of 29 
sound movies and 35 film strips packed with 1,420 slides. 

The training program’s students plow through some 
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an annealine cambination of convenience economy and 





impressive books. They are bought through payroll 
deductions and most graduates of the course keep ex- 
tensive personal libraries. 

The classroom sessions, while occupying only five pe 
cent of the apprentices’ time, pack some pretty impres- 
sive hours. One locomotive alone, the 1,750 GM, re- 
quires 66 hours of classroom work—and almost as much 
homework. 

The other 95 per cent of the trainee’s time is devoted 
to on-the-job instruction. This is where he puts theory 
into practice, using the tools—and the ideas—with which 
he must become familiar. 

Under the new program set in motion six years ago, 
many of the apprentices start their training at on-line 
points instead of the usual practice of going to the main 
shops for instruction. These “outstation” apprentices 
keep a flexible working force where it is needed, receiving 
training from the travelling instructors. 

Not all trainees are receiving instruction from the 
CNR, however. At the moment there are 17 apprentices 
on leaves of absence taking university training in engin 
eering. Between terms they return to the railway for prac- 
tical training, and when they receive their degrees will 
be taken on as professional engineers. 

The training programs, and some of the problems they 
present, are big ones. “The biggest thing we have to 
fight”, said Mr. Bexon, “is stagnation. We can’t afford 
to fall behind anywhere when it comes to technology 
We think this training program is one of the best an- 
swers we have. We're basing our ideas on a fairly new 
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concept. Today, we're training everybody.” — 








IMPORTANT 


The Continental Casualty Company — which has been 

of service to Canadian Railway employees for 

nearly 40 years — offers you a guaranteed monthly 
income when you are sick or hurt, and at the 


same low group rate. 


Special new policy has been designed for non-op- 
erating employees who have Railway Benefit Plan. 


Low group rates 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Return coupon today for full information 


| 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Railroad Division, Department 4, 
160 Bloor St. E., TORONTO, Ontario. 


Please send me free information about the Accident and 
Sickness Plan. I understand that this request places me under 


no obligation. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY OR TOWN PROV 
OCCUPATION AGE 





A dog's life can be fun 


By Harry Jackson 


Leading a dog's life is supposed to be about as miser- 
able as a person can get, but this isn’t the case at 
Dalmeny, Sask. where CNR Agent Harry Dean main- 
tains his Ardee Irish Setter Kennels. Here life for Harry's 
dogs is far from miserable. They have everything a 
canine thoroughbred could ever desire and their exist- 
ence can be described as a doggie’s delight. 

This is because Mr. Dean has been an enthusiastic 
and successful breeder of Irish setters for many years 
He has achieved such success that his dogs are in great 
demand by connoisseurs of this likable bird-dog. He has 
already exported them to many countries, including Tur- 
key, Japan and South American republics. 

His dogs have won countless prizes and many cham- 
pionships in the years he has been exhibiting. But he is 
still not content. His aim is the perfect dog. 

“During the last decade I have visited a dozen coun- 
tries, always with an alert eye for the perfect Irish setter. 
But perfection in the dog world seems to be as unattain- 
able as it is in man’s domain. The best I have been able 
to do so far is to combine the outstanding blood lines 
from various countries in an effort to give bird-dog lovers 
a dog that demands a second look,” Mr. Dean said. 

He’s still trying to improve them. 

He has just returned from a visit to the European 
continent, England and Ireland. With him he brought 
two male dogs with which he hopes to come a little 
closer to perfection. 

One thing about his hobby, it certainly makes him 
friends. He doesn’t lack for hospitality wherever he goes. 
Over 1,000 Irish setters have passed through his kennels 





Two beautiful Irish setters are embraced by Harry 
Dean as he accepts them after a flight from Ireland 


and these have proved such good-will ambassadors that 
he has friends all over the world. 

This 40-year CNR veteran, who started railroading 
when he was just i6 years of age, says “send a man a 
good dog and he is your friend for life.” [> —| 





Telex is sweeping the country 


By Jim Muir 


Telex, the 19-month-old aid to business operated 
jointly by Canadian National and Canadian Pacific has 
become the fastest growing service in the two companies. 
For the past year, Canadian business concerns have been 
ordering the “do-it-yourself” teleprinter service at the 
rate of 100 each month—a demand that has outpaced 
the availability of equipment to the extent that would-be 
subscribers now find a waiting list. 

This entirely new type of communication system pro- 
vides customers with dial-equipped teleprinters. These 
can carry instantaneous two-way written conversations 
between subscribers in Canada, New York and more 
than 20 overseas countries. The New York service was 
inaugurated last month. 

Canadian business has shown a healthy appetite for 
the service. When Telex was launched in late 1956, it 
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provided a nucleus of 30 subscribers in five principal 
cities with service to overseas countries. A year ago a 
coast-to-coast system within Canada was introduced and 
the new service erupted into popularity across the coun- 
try. To date there are 750 subscribers, with an additional 
500 being equipped for the service. There are Telex 
exchanges in 121 centers and before the year is out 
another eight communities will be served. 

To ease growing pains and also provide efficient 
administration for the mushrooming service, CNR and 
CP have opened a Telex Bureau in Montreal. J. F. 
Munson, a CP communications engineer, has been 
appointed superintendent, with J. F. Donich, an engineer- 
ing assistant from CNR communications in Toronto as 
assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Munson attributes the rapid success of Telex to 
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an appealing combination of convenience, economy and 
service. Briefly, its advantages are: 

1. Telex is fast. The system embodies the first fully 
automatic long-distance dial service in North America. 
A Vancouver subscriber can communicate with another 
in Newfoundland simply by dialing a number. Switch- 
board service is required only on overseas messages. 

2. Telex is economical. There is no minimum charge 
for a call. A subscriber pays only for a combination of 
time and distance, even if a call amounts only to 10 cents. 

3. Telex provides a written record. As all messages 
and conversations are carried on a teleprinter, users have 
a permanent record of what is said. 

4. Time zones present no inconvenience. An Ontario 
customer can send a message to a Vancouver office at 
9 a.m., even though it’s only 6 a.m. on the coast. The 
message is waiting on the western teleprinter when the 
office opens. 

5. Canadian subscribers have almost 50,000 other 
Telex users around the world at their fingertips. 


Mr. Munson said the Telex Bureau expects to catch 
up to the present demand by the end of this year. How- 
ever, an additional influx of applications will be flowing 
once the eight new exchanges are established and the 
bureau is unable to predict how quickly it will be able 
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Waste is a costly thing 


(Continued from page 5) 


grades is a sure saver. Careful planning and measuring on 
every saw cut can mean the difference between a usable 
length of plank or timber, and a useless piece of scrap 
wood. 

When you're operating a big deal like the CNR, the 
opportunities for savings are big, too. 

Take our scrap and reclamation program, 

In 1957, the value of material reclaimed and re- 
turned to use amounted to $7,737,025—just for material 
turned over to the stores department reclamation people 
by the mechanical and engineering departments. Rail re- 
claimed through resawing operations brought a saving of 
nearly a million dollars. 

The reclamation men are proud of their ability to 
straighten out track spikes, reclaim track bolts, launder 
wiping cloths, reclaim coupler parts, salvage drums and 
cans, make our own sweeping compounds, make right- 
of-way fence gates, and repair every imaginable kind of 
article, material and tool used in this railroad business 

Thousands of feet of wooden siding from freight cars 
are used to build temporary structures, bridgework, false- 
work and flooring. 

The reclamation facilities are there, just waiting for 
the stuff to be funnelled in. They’re one way of saving, 
and there are others. Everyone gets the chances, every 
day he’s on the job, and what with it getting tougher and 
tougher to make a dollar on the railroad, no chance to 
make a saving should be passed up. [_ —| 
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Quick Railroad Facts 


The CNR-GTW tunnel between Port Huron, Mich., 
and Sarnia, Ont., is the longest submarine tunnel in the 
world, and the St. Clair River, which flows over it, carries 
more tonnage than any other river in the world 

“Telltales,” on the railway, are not necessary “squeal 
ers” or “stool-pigeons.” 

They are waterproof ropes or brass wires, suspended 
above the tracks to warn trainmen riding on cars that 
they are approaching a bridge or other overhead ob- 
struction. 








A PERSONAL CHEQUING 
ACCOUNT MAKES 
BUDGET-KEEPING EASY 











When you balance your budget, you'll 
find it easy to keep track of the date and 
amount of each purchase—if you use a 
BNS Personal Chequing Account. Inex- 
pensive, too. Open your account today. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 
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STEM NEWS 





APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 


W. A. Bateman, chief inspector of new 
freight equipment at New Glasgow, has 
been named assistant foreman of the pas- 
senger car shops at Moncton. 


H. R. Beck, assistant signal engineer 
for the system, has been named acting 
Signal engineer at headquarters in Mont- 
real. 

S. R. Berringer, assistant superinten- 
Winnipeg terminals, has been 
regional supervisor of terminal 


dent, 
named 
Operations at that point. 


J. G. Bourgeois, car foreman at 
Riviere du Loup, has been named fore- 
man in the freight car shop at Moncton. 


C. H. Colwell, export order clerk at 
Halifax, has been named stationmaster 
there. 

W. H. Cyr, research engineer, Mont- 
real, has been named chief mechanical 
engineer there. 

C. E. Dobson, assistant foreign freight 
agent at Montreal, has been named gen- 
eral freight agent for the Western Region 
at Winnipeg. 


D. H. Eckford, division engineer at 
Victoria, B.C., has been named transpor- 
tation engineer there. 

R. C. Griffin, assistant general equip- 
ment engineer for CNT at Toronto, has 
been named general equipment engineer 
there. 

G. M. Harding, chief mechanical en- 
gineer at headquarters in Montreal, has 
been named superintendent of training, 
for the 


(mechanical) system. 


C. Harvey, trainmaster at Winnipeg. 
has been named assistant superintendent 
of the Winnipeg terminals. 


H. C. Lear, assistant engineer for the 
DWP at West Duluth, has been named 
division engineer. 

E. J. Movalli, assistant superintendent 
of the Central Vermont at St. Albans, 
has been named superintendent. 

S. C. Parlee, CNExpress agent at New 
Glasgow, N.S., has been named traffic 
supervisor at Campbellton. 

C. L. Taylor, CNExpress traffic su- 
pervisor at Campbellton, has been nam- 
ed traffic supervisor at Moncton. 

W. B. Taylor, CNExpress traffic sup- 
ervisor at Moncton, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the express department at 
Ottawa. 
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R. J. Thompson, district equipment 
supervisor for the S.D. & P.C. depart- 
ment at Winnipeg, has been named chief 


clerk of the department there. 


G. J. Trainor, chief steward of the 


Nova Scotian Hotel at Halifax, has been 

named assistant manager of the hotel. 
S. W. Walker, general equipment en- 

gineer for CNT at Toronto, has been 


named special assignments engineer. 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Fine safe-workine record by sleeping, 


dining and parlor car staffers on Newfound- 


land district won them the department's system safety award for the sixth consecu- 


tive time. Above, E. J. Cooke 


is shown presenting the tr 


P. M. congratulates winners 


A personal call by Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker topped 
lations as the Prince Albert division was 
awarded the 1957 Western Region Di- 
visional Safety Plaque. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, 
town of Prince Albert, Sask., was a sur- 
the superintendent's staff 


the congratu- 


visiting his home 


prise guest at 


meeting. He congratulated the division 
on its achievement after being introduc- 


ed to the members. 


Award to GTW ear ferries 


A Public Health Service Certificate of 
Sanitation has been awarded to the 
three GTW car ferries operating between 
Milwaukee and Muskegon by the US De- 
partment of Health, Welfare and Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. M. D. Hollis, Assistant Surgeon 
and chief of the 
Engineering services said in a 


General Division of 
Sanitary 
letter to Harry A. Saunders, president of 
the Grand Trunk Milwaukee Car Ferry 


Co. and general superintendent of trans- 


manager and general superintendent at St 


phy to H. J. Adey, S.D. & PC. 


John’s, 


superintendent 


portation for the GTW in Detroit: 
“The achievement of the Grand Trunk 
Milwaukee Car Ferry Company in earn- 
ing the certificate of sanitation on 
each of its three vessels 
tests to your concern for the health and 
of your passengers and employ- 
I note that the over-all inspec- 
1957 


clearly at- 


safety 

CGS. « « 
tion rating for the calendar year 
on these vessels of 96 is a most worthy 


achievement.” 


Ottawa terminal opened 


The second stage of the Federal Dis- 


trict Commission's relocation 
program, part of Ottawa’s National Cap- 
ital planning project, was completed with 
the official opening of a new CNR freight 


and Alta Vista 


railway 


terminal at Riverside 
drives. 

Transfer of freight and records from 
the old terminal in the Union Station 
area was completed smoothly over a 
weekend. Under the FDC plan, the old 
terminal will be demolished, to be re- 
placed with a 160-car metered parking 
area for Union Station patrons. 
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friendly eyes 


tHe | BANK 


Eyes like these are typical of the friendly, interested 


people you find in every branch of The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, right across Canada. All Toronto-Dominion people, 
from managers to tellers, make a special point of giving 
friendly, competent service. Whether you’re a new cus- 
tomer of The Bank’s, or one of very long standing... 
whether your problems concern financing or foreign 
exchange . . . you'll enjoy an especially attentive kind of 
service at The Toronto-Dominion. Drop in at your nearest 


Branck soon and find out for yourself. 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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Auto-Transporter 


built by Can-Car for the CNR 


Largest Freight Unit in North America. 
Speeds up, simplifies loading and unloading. 


automobiles enter the first car of a train under 
their own power on light-weight portable ramps 
and drive through the train until the last car has 
been loaded. 

Behind the Auto-Transporter lie Can-Car’s ex- 


The 75-foot Auto-Transporter is the Canadian 
National Railways’ totally new design concept for 
the transportation of automobiles. 

The special folding and split end door design 
permits full door opening aie all operating con- 


ditions, without uncoupling the cars. 
Each Auto-Transporter holds eight cars, four on 
the lower deck and four on the upper deck. The 


Speeding progress through better transport equipment 


CANADIAN CAR COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL 3, QUE. 


Member: A. V. Roe Canada Limited and The Hawker Siddeley Group 


tensive plant facilities, and the engineering experi- 
ence and production know-how, gained from years 
of manufacturing modern railroad equipment. 
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Victors in the Winnipeg CNR employees’ curling bonspiel G. Hrynkow aptai Transcona 
receive their trophies from R. Parsons, organizing com won employees f pin bowling title 
mittee chairman, while runners-up look on. From left wuld G 

N. McTavish, W. McTavish, D. Lalinicoff, Miss S. Brown, 


Miss M. Olson, B. Hallick, D. Sawchuk, L. Kraveltz 


Canada’s biggest shopper 


Canada’s biggest spender _ recently 
spent more than $10,000 while speaking 
to members of the Hamilton Traffic 
Club. 

E. A. Bromley, vice president of pur- 
chases and stores, described how his o 
ganization spends an average $282,000.- 
000 a year or about $537 a minute 

“At that rate,” he quipped, “I hay 
spent more than $10,000 while talking 
to you.” Mr. Bromley said his buying 
lists include anything from “ballast to 
beef bouillon”. 

“I have described myself as Canada’s 

Quebec boxer Robert Piau, on his way biggest spender,” he said, “and that is 
to BEG trials at Vancouver, refuses not said boastfully. We place 255,000 
to “chicken” at the vicious left hook orders annually.” Quoting prices, Mr 
Coach Dennis White is launchine Bromley noted that a sleeping car costs 

about $240,000 and a main-line train 





Boxers To BEG Trials 


Five young Quebec boxers, their sights 
set on the British Empire Games, board- 
ed the Super Continental at Montreal 4 4 
bound for Vancouver. They will com- lI ] le 1S QO] le 
pete in the Canadian trials for the 1958 
Games to be held in Wales. 

The trip aboard the Super was ar- 
ranged by CNR Assistant Baggage Agent . y 
Dennis White, Montreal, who has more Sdve both at MY HANK 
than a passing interest in boxing. A one- see °° © 15 pmuisen Coneeeaas 
time amateur boxer and coach himself, a 
Mr. White is now the national chairman 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of Can- 
ada and a director of the Canadian 





Olympic Association. 


Mr. White, who started his athletic aT like Saving at the 
career with the CNRA, has managed ov 
many Canadian fighting teams that have 


entered contests in both Europe and the Bank OF Mon TREAL 
United States. In 1932 they fought in Canadas First Sank 


Los Angeles and two years later he man- 


aged the Canadian team at the Empire 
Games in London. In 1948 his team There are more than 725 B of M BRANCHES across CANADA to serve you 


competed in London and in 1952 at the 
WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 





Olympic Games in Helsinki. 
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“And the Greatest of These is Charity” 


If a thing’s worth doing it’s worth 
doing well, the saying goes. And charity- 
conscious CNR employees in the Greater 
Winnipeg area have taken this to heart 
in their own personal effort to raise 
funds for worthy causes. 

They have turned their scheme — 
the CNR Employees’ Federated Payroll 
Giving Plan — into one of western 
Canada's most successful efforts of its 
kind. 

In the first full year of operation the 
plan has accumulated a total of $26,495 
from its 3,370 members — 30 per cent 
of the CNR employees in the Greater 
Winnipeg area. In addition, other chari- 
table appeals to non-members realized 
another $12,602, bringing the employees’ 
contributions to a record $39,097. This 
is more than twice as much as the 
employees gave in 1956. 

One of the amazing things about this 
scheme is that the mastermind which 
plays the largest part in the organization 
is a machine — the giant automatic 
payroll computer. This super-accountant 
automatically deducts a small, pre- 
arranged sum from the member’s cheque 
every payday. The employee doesn’t 
miss the money and it goes straight into 
the big charity kitty. It’s surprising how 
this small change, quarters and half- 
dollars, runs into hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars. 

But that’s only half the story. Even 
though the CNR’s intricate computer 
machine does a large part of the work, 
there must be human brains backing up 
the machine to direct its efforts. 

So the Winnipeggers have set up a 
special organization to run their charity 
drive. It's composed of seven committees. 
Each operates independently, but all 
report to a central committee. 


This arrangement enables each com- 
mittee member to be responsible for a 
certain office or shop, ensuring the 
maximum coverage for the Winnipeg 
area. Committee members also act as 
recruiters for new members. 

It's as easy to join as it is to give. 
The new member simply signs a brief 
form saying how much he wants to give 
each month, and that's it. He gets a card 
saying he is a member of the plan, a 
couple of punch holes are added to his 
accounting card and the machine does 
the donating. Any amount is accepted, 
from quarters up. 

The employees’ representatives allo- 
cate the money collected to charities on 
a percentage basis. 

Two hard-working members of the 
plan are Daniel Free, a trainman and 
chairman of the central committee, and 
Maurice Leveque, express department, 
who is committee secretary. They both 
have the helpful knack of thinking big 
and their enthusiasm has been one of 
the organization's big sparks. 

That’s one reason why Mr. Free is 
talking about much bigger sums for 
charity in the near future. He wants 
Federated Payroll Giving Plan to have 
a 100 per cent membership of employees 
in the Winnipeg area. And he’s hoping 
to fill the membership list by the end 
of this year. 

“I think we can really do big things 
for charity,” he said. “If each member 
gave just a dollar a month, and we had 
a 100 per cent membership, we'd soon 
have a vast sum to place where it’s most 
needed.” 

As we said before, if a thing’s worth 
doing it’s worth doing well. And the 
Winnipeggers are going to keep on doing 
just that! .. . Harry Jackson 
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Vancouver CNR _ Curling League 
champs. From left, kneeling, Ned 
Wiginton, skip; Al Menard. Standing 

Miskiw, Dave Cooper. They 
only one game out of 24. 


Harry 
lost 


New ports of call 


Increased passenger accommodations 
and additional ports of call are included 
in the new summer steamship schedules 
of the CNR in Newfoundland. 

The new M.V. “Bonavista” will in- 
clude all ports of call of the Green Bay 
run in her St. John’s—Lewisporte, sched- 
ule. This will provide larger and more 
modern accommodations than were pre- 
viously available in the M.V. “Claren- 
ville”. 

New ports of call being introduced 
for the greater convenience of New- 
foundland travellers include Grey River 
by the S.S. “Baccalieu” and Richard's 
Harbour and Grand Bruit by the SS. 
“Bar Haven” on the South Coast service. 


Big trip for small bear 


A furry white polar bear cub — a 
miniature of the northern giant he will 
grow to be — has finished a 2,000-mile 
trip. 

There was no walking for the baby 
bruin, though. He travelled by plane to 
Churchill and the rest of the trip by 
CNR. Destined for the Quebec Zoologi- 
cal Gardens at Charlesbourg, the bear 
was captured at Coral Harbour, N.W.T. 
It made the trip to Montreal aboard the 
Super Continental — express car, of 
course. 

The bear made the most of the five- 
day trip, stuffing itself on a diet of fresh 
fish and biscuits. 
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Ten-year jinx broken 

Ten years of trying finally paid off 
for the stores department of the CNR 
Men’s Bowling League at Moncton. In 
league results for the season announced 
recently, the Stores’ keglers were award- 
ed the official CNR trophy, deposing the 
general offices’ team from its seven-year 
reign. 

Second place was hotly contested, and 
resulted in a three-way tie between gen- 
eral offices, telegraphs, and car shop. 

Freight traffic won the consolation 
Dunham and Frenette trophy, played for 
by the bottom four teams of the ten- 
team league. It was freight traffic’s first 
year in the league. The supervisors team 
was runner-up. 

League high average was won by Fran- 
cis Thibodeau of stores with 106.4. 

Second high bowler was also a stores- 
man, Ray Dupuis. Art Doucette, uphold- 
ing communications’ honor, had _ the 
league high three with 361. Second high 
three was Oscar Mongrain of telegraphs. 

High single of the league was Mort 
Elliott’s of general offices. Art LeBlanc, 
yard office, had second high single. 

The trophy donated by Harris Wall 
for the most improved bowler during the 
season was won by Jim Brown of com- 
munications. 

High bowlers of the individual teams 
were: Francis Thibodeau, stores; Harris 
Wall, general offices; Oscar Mongrain, 
telegraphs; Carl Freeman, car shop; Art 
LeBlanc, yard office; Walter Boudreau, 
communications; Walter Spencer, freight 
traffic; Bob Oke, supervisors; Frank 
Black, apprentices; and Blair MacDon- 
ald, automatics. 


CNRA clubroom opened 

A dream of many years has been 
realized with the official opening by the 
Belleville CNRA of their new clubroom, 
“Club Canara.” Inaugural ceremonies 
took place at a dinner-dance. 

The CNRA people at Belleville plan 
to offer the clubroom to the public on 
a rental basis for receptions, dances and 
banquets. 


GTW man takes “Y” post 

Edwin Koon, GTW signal maintainer 
at Flint, Mich., has been elected Michi- 
gan State Chief of the YMCA’s father- 
and-son Indian Guide program. 

Mr. Koon is assistant chief of Flint’s 
Scota-ka-winch Indian Guide Federation; 
chief of the Federation's Chickasaw 
Union, and tallykeeper of the Michigan 
Northeast Indian Guide District. 


Toes intact in steel shoes 

If Donald Smith of the passenger car 
staff at Moncton has all the toes he came 
into the world with, he can thank the 
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Don Smith's toes are all present and 
thanks to 


accounted for, protective 
shoes he was wearine when heavy sec- 


tion of rail fell squarely on his foot. 


safety boots he was wearing one day 
in April, when a piece of rail weighing 
over 200 pounds fell three feet, coming 
to rest on his foot. 

The boots, made available through the 
company’s plan to supply such safety 
devices, have strong steel caps, and, like 


Don's pinkies, were undamaged when 
the heavy chunk of rail bounced off 
them. 


Safe driving awards 


Awards for accident-free driving have 
been made to four CNExpress drivers 
at Kirkland Lake. 

Inspector E. A. Dyment, of the Teck 
Police Department, presented the awards 
to G. J. McDougall, who has five years 
of accident-free driving; L. D. McDer- 
mott, seven years; and M. A. Roberge 
and G. G. McDougall, nine years. 


Travelling auditors meet 


Travelling auditors from Western Re- 
gion points met in Winnipeg early in 
May at during 
which various aspects of CNR account- 


a two-day conference, 


ing procedures were discussed. 

System accounting officers from Mont- 
real who attended the meeting were R. 
D. Armstrong, vice president, account- 
ing and finance; L. J. Mills, 
comptroller, (revenues); D. V. Jackson, 
auditor of freight accounts; J. D. Reyn- 
olds, auditor of agencies and J. M. Fin- 
ley, assistant chief travelling auditor. 

Travelling auditors at the gathering in- 
cluded W. Amundsen, Prince Albert; A 


assistant 


W. Baker, Regina; H. Barnes and W. A 
Cathcart, Edmonton; A. H. Devine and 
A. F. Watson, Saskatoon; T. C. Dunn, 
L. R. Waller and T. J. Wingate, Winni- 
peg; H. Manning and L. Wade, Vancou- 
ver; J. Y. L. Morin, Calgary and C D 
Sillery, Port Arthur. 


Kelowna vets organize 


of the Canadian Na 
tional Railways War Veterans’ Associa 
tion has been formed at Kelowna, B.C 

With a membership of more than 50 
officers Frank O. Smith 
president; and William T. Guest, secre- 
tary. Mr. Smith is a 
and is the of the 


A new branch 


elected were 


retired conductor 


founder new group 








Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first tume science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!" 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in supposilory or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee 
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Maritime district has won shield for lowest accident record Champions of CN Express mixed Bowline league at Win- 


the fifth consecutive vear. D. } nipeg dilley Cats” watch captain B. R. Burke, receive 
regional VP & GM, is seen presenting the 4. F. Russell Memorial Trophy from L. Cave at bowlers’ 
W. Demcoe, district general superintendent. banquet. From left: N. Dickson, R. M. Dixon, Mrs. J 


is D. W. Kyle, regional supervisor of safety Dickson, Miss A. Stadnyk, Mrs. P. Burke, J. H. Gowler. 


Moncton apprentices’ dance ker, superintendent cf shops “Horse” stabled in museum 


. : Frank Black was also winner of the 
‘Canadian National Railways appren- : - Saskatoon will receive an important 
individual high average bowling award, c : 
tice traiming plans are second to none in , new exhibit for the Western Develop- 
; * “—- the second high average award going to : os 
Canadian industry,” said D. V. Gonder, : ment Museum from the CNR—a _ 139- 
: Roger Hebert. 


ce president and general ton locomotive and tender that has car- 


manager of 


the Atlantic Region at the annual ban- = : ried passengers and freight on the prai 
First mayor for new city 


quet and dance of the CNR Apprentice ries for several decades 
Club at Moncton The first mayor of what may be the Typical of the steam engines 


CNR training covered more than just sixth city in expanding New Brunswick brought the great mass of settler 
1 apprecia- will be a CNR man. He is Charles | Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 


embraced 


trade proficiency, it 
tion of the higher values of life, of senses Tingley, special agent of the investigation’ the early years of the century, the loco 


of responsibility, of devotion, and of department and mayor of Campbellton motive is being retired 


service which the public has come to It only takes the amending of an act The locomotive, No. 1158, is a 4-6-0 

recognize in a CNR man, Mr. Gonder and an official proclamation, both ex type originally built by the Montreal Lo 

added pected shortly, to give his town the status comotive Works in 1913 for the Cana- 
Following his talk the VP & GM pre- of a city dian Northern Railway It was reti 
he CNR Apprentice Bowling Mr. Tingley joined the railway in 1929 from service this year 

p to Ernie Sellick, who receiv- at Moncton as constable, moved to Saint For the information of the technically 

on behalf of the winning team cap- John in 1935 and was appointed special minded, the engine weighs 500 Ibs 


tained by Frank Black agent at Campbellton in 1947. He is a and carries ten tons 


— 


§.000 


The trophy for the winning softball graduate of the Saint John Law School gallons of water ing wheels are 


team was accepted on behalf of the team and a member of the New Brunswick 57 inches in diameter and its cylinders 
by William Peppard from Winsby Wal- bar. deliver 25,770 Ibs. tractive effort 


Moncton Apprentice Bowling League winners received Happy erins tell of CNR bowlers’ win in Vancouver senior 
awards at their annual banquet. Ernie Selick, left, accepts “B” division series between Hurthig team and our side— 
team championship cup from D. V. Gonder, regional VP & a 5,597 to 5,092 victory for the railroaders. From left: Les 
GM, as W. Kingston, apprentice club president, looks on. Taylor, Don Nicklen, Phil Tod, Gerry Cox, Al Thomson. 
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Instructor John Oulton, center out the value of Association 
in Montreal. From left students I 
North Bay, Ont., E. C. Conard 


and E u Dockine 


Class 
teacher-techniques course 
Tranquille, B.C., N. H. Kightley 
Mr. Oulton, A. R. Finley, Edmonton, Alta 


pe unis 
are 
Oxford 


Winnipeg 


“Imagineering” pays off N. McGill, Hamilton; and D. M. Rus 
sell, North Bay, Ont 


An of how “imagineering” 
can 
caught the attention of students in a re- 
cent week-long course in Montreal. In- 
structor John Oulton, personnel depart- davtime tr a cor é 
the value of visual task of re “Ss 
teaching-techniques mewing part of the upstream roadway Govern 
of Montreal's Victoria Bridge = 


example 


produce effective training aids 


Renew bridge roadway 
F Ambula 
1950 he 


lohn 


Sr ohn 
Working at night by floodlight to avoid In 
interference with 
demonstrated struction crew has begun the 


part of 


ment, 


aids as the . 
19S6 was 


course. 

st of its kind on the 
the 
engineering 
11 


The course, the fir 
prepared 


request 


system, was by training 


branch at the 
department. It 


the 


of 


conducted for 


was 
signal maintainers 


potential 


supervisors 


instructors themselves. 


The course covered a variety of mod- 


ern teaching techniques and testing 
methods 
ing. Mr 


education, 


aimed at more effective train- 


Oulton, 


stressed 


himself a bachelor of 


lesson plans, student 


differences, lecture and other methods 


He also displayed 
a hydro station and power line to show 


a schematic model of 
what can be done for next to nothing 
in building visual aids. 

Mr. 


overestimate 


“This is a pilot course,” Oulton 
“We the 
portance of good teaching methods. 


im- 

If 
will 
and 


said. can’t 


presented clearly, we 
thousands of in time 
There’s no substitute for good 


a subject is 
Save dollars 
money. 
teaching.” 

In addition to the five pictured above, 
the course was attended by: R. E. Low- 
eryson, Quebec City: W. R. Rimell, 
Montreal; P. J. O'Halloran, Toronto; R. 
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and 6:00 a.m.: 
traffic 


of traffic will be maint 


flow 


across the bridge A two-way 
ained on the dowr 
stream the upstre l 
be re-opened during the day! 
Work has been suspended during 


both 
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lane and im road w 


ends so that roadways 


24 hours a day. 

The work, part of a long 
improvement plan, involves 
of a Steel grid roadway acr 


half of the 


will 


upstream lane 
be 
of 
was completed | 


renewed next year 


the 


section 


provement downstream roadway 


ast year, making it 


longest steel-grid roadway in the worl 


CNR constables in rescue 


Stanley 


of the 


Canadian National Constables 
Czechowski and Maurice Pert 
Montreal investigation department, were 


on, 


instrumental in rescuing a man from the 
icy waters of the St. Lawrence River on 
April 30. 

The victim of the near-drowning was 
an employee of Dominion Bridge Co.., 


and was working from a rowboat on 


R. Cecil 
pres and 


the 


ident genera 


to teachers 
luncheon and a 
GTW 


lowing their tour of the 


operations in a 


A 


discussion 











Vets elect officers 


been named 
president, and A. Bond vice 
president of the newly formed CNR 
Veterans Association Manitoba branch. 


Fraser has 
Douglas 


Alexander 


Manitoba District employees interested 
are asked to get in touch with Mr. Bond 
at 907 Waterford Street, Fort Garry. 

The Association's national convention 
will be held at Moncton on August 1 
and 2, and employees wishing to attend 


may make arrangements through G. S. 
Innis, secretary, 38 Mountain Road, 
Moncton. 


CNR wins safety award 

The Newfoundland division of the 
CNR has won the Newfoundland In- 
dustrial Safety certificate 
for the best record in industrial safety in 


Association's 


the province last year. 

The Association has also given out 29 
awards to various CNR depart- 
1957. 


Association 


safety 
ments for good performances in 

R. Guzzwell of the Safety 
made the presentation of the provincial 
award to E. J. Cooke, Newfoundland 
district manager at a meeting in the of- 
fice of C. I. Merner, dockyard superin- 


tendent at St. John’s. 


New line for N.B. 


Tenders for the construction of a new 
Canadian National Railways railway 
line in Saint John N.B., have been called 

The 1.73-mile 
will tap one of the greatest potential in- 
dustrial areas in the Saint John district, 


industrial spur, which 


will serve the recently announced $45 
million Irving Oil Refineries and the $10 
million New Brunswick thermal plant. 

The line will branch off the dry dock 
spur line, and sweep in a 
between the sites for the refinery and 
the thermal plant. 

The CNR will do the track laying. 


wide curve 


Guards for Queen’s portrait 


Armed guards were on hand at Win- 
nipeg’s CNR station when a large, oblong 
crate was unloaded from an express car 
of the “Continental” recently. 

The reason for the precautions 
the arrival of an extremely valuable 
painting of Queen Elizabeth II from 
Vancouver. The painting is by Pietro 
Annigoni, whose recent portrait of Prin- 
cess Margaret caused a flurry of debate 
when it was exhibited in London. 

The Queen's portrait is on tour and 
was exhibited at the Winnipeg Art Gal- 
lery. Painted in 1954, the portrait has 
hung in the Royal Academy in London. 


was 
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Presentation of regional safety award at Quebec. From left: A. O. Lalonde, super- 
Marchand, industrial engineer; L. Poitevin, district en- 
gineer; J. F. Roberts, superintendent, MP & CE; J. A. Lambert, superintendent, 
d’ Anjou, superin- 


intendent, Levis division; L. 


Laurentian division; J. E. Gauthier 
tendent of transportation; L. § 


Regional award to Quebec 


For the second consecutive year, the 
Quebec district has won the Central Re- 
gional Safety Trophy, setting up an all- 
time low rate of 6.9 
accidents per million man-hours. 

W. H. Kyle, vice president, Toronto, 
presented the trophy to J. E. Gauthier, 
general superintendent, at a gathering in 
Quebec. 

Mr. Gauthier that the credit 
for the achievement belonged to the en- 
tire staff, and praised the work of J. 
supervisor, and 


lost-time accident 


inisted 


Nichilo, regional safety 


A. Boucher, district safety supervisor. 


Safety record set 

A safety record that had its beginnings 
back in 1950 was climaxed on May 2 
when the CNR car shops at Sydney, 
N.S., achieved a 2,700-day no lost time 
accident performance. 

Since the record began 
ago more 1,500,000 


eight 
freight 


sa fety 


years than 











your feet! 


behind 


For goodness sake wipe 


You're leaving tracks you! 


general superintendent; J. A 
McGregor, general superintendent, MP & CE. 


and passenger cars moving in and out 
of Cape Breton have been serviced by 
the 70 workers in the Sydney car shops 
a single lost time injury 

record, the 
2,268 


without 

The 
equivalent of 
years without one lost time mishap, was 
marked by a banquet and dance at- 
tended by principal regional 
provincial government and civic officials 

J. W. Demcoe, general superintendent 
of the Maritime district congratulated 
A. W. Williston, car foreman of the 
local shops, the supervisors and workers 
on an outstanding safety record un- 
matched anywhere on the Canadian Na- 
tional system. In a congratulatory mes- 
sage, President Donald Gordon 
“such a record and the goals your shops 
have set contribute to the efficiency of 
operation but, still more important, are 
most beneficial to the well being of the 
employees. Congratulations.” 

High praise for the unique safety per- 
formance of the Sydney car shops was 
expressed also in special messages from 
Stanley F. Dingle, system vice-president 
of operation, Douglas V. Gonder, vice- 
president and general manager of the At- 
lantic region, and J. R. Bannerman, sys- 
tem superintendent of safety. 


unexcelled safety 


one man working 


railway, 


said 


Terminal contract awarded 


Contract for the construction of a new 
CNR terminal building at Edmundston 
has been awarded to the Ouellon Con- 
struction Co. of Campbellton. 

The building will house the 
center of the CNR’s new electronic cen- 
tralized traffic control system now be- 
ing installed between Edmundston and 
Napadogan. It will be a two-storey, re- 
inforced concrete building with a brick 
exterior, providing 14,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


nerve 
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List of Veterans in whose favor pensions have been approved 


NAME 

Allard, J. 
Antymniuk, A. 
Bakalaryk, 0. 


Bruyere, H. E. 
Budy, M. 
Burns, RK. F. 
Cameron, V. 5. 
Church, L. B. 
Cluiet, C. 
Colonval, J. 
Coutu, J. O. V. 





Gautreau, J. A. 
Geaner, M. kK. 
Gill, B. A. 
Goaney, C. 
Hall, W. C. E. 
Hamilton, G. 
Hillman, W. T. 
Hooey, J. C. 
Howarth, M. 
Hughes, Ww. 





Kerava, A. A. 
Kinnear, J. 
Kinsman, W. C. 
Kmiec, J. 
Langevin, + ‘ A. 


~ oly H. }. 
Mair, W. A. 
Malecki, J. 
Malone. 
Manfredi, J. 
Markus, F. 
Matthews, S. W. 
McAlpine, J. B. 
MeCuaig,. kK. 
MeGoldrick. B. J. 
McGuire, W. T. 
MeKee, T. G. 
MeLean, C. 
McPherson, W. 








M 

Mitchell, E. E. MeR. 
Montauti, A. E. 
Muckenhirn, C. 
Neil, W. 5S. 
Oickle, H. F. 
Olijayk, P. 
O'Neill, J. J. 
Ouellet, L. 
Palyga, K. J. 
Pasztor, C. 
Pelican, F., Jr. 
Peloquin, A. J. 
Perry, H. W. 
Polywka, H. 
Power, M. IL. 
Presslin, 3 
Quinn, J. J. 
Rafuse, N. O. 
Reid, G. C. 


ou 
Ruzycki, V 
St. Pierre, J. L. A. A. 
Seott, W. 


June, 1958 


OCCUPATION 


Section Foreman 
Section Foreman 
Sectionman 
Special Agent 
Conductor 
Sectionman 

th 





Conductor 

Agent 

Sectionman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Auto. Operator 
Machinist 
Sechhonman 
Accountant 

Agent -Operator 
Laborer 

Locomotive Engineer 
Ashpitman 

Cler 

Carpenter 
Sectionman 
Agent-Operator 
Checker 

Boilermaker 


Auto. Operator 


Loco. Fireman & Eng. 


Secthonman 
Carman 
Carman Helper 
Night Watchman 
Sectionman 
Despatcher 
Collector 
Asst. Foreman 
Section Foreman 
Chief Clerk 
Chief Inspector 
Crossing Watchman 
Clerk 
L pholsterer 
Trainman 
Fngine Watchman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Machinist Helper 
Blacksmith Helper 
Cashier 
Secthhonman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Cler 
Sectlonman 
L.H. Carman 
Machinist 
Laborer 
Yardmaster 
Cler 
Crossing Watchman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Common Laborer 
Agent 
Carman 
Yard Foreman 
Coach Cleaner 
Car Helper 
Locomotive Engineer 
otive Engineer 
nt-Operator 

Locomotive Engineer 
S.B. Fireman 
Yard Foreman 
lasuer 
Machinist 
Sectionman 
Section Foreman 
Sectionman 
Carpenter 
Cl. Laborer 
Waiter 
Accountant 
Section Foreman 
Section Foreman 
Clerk 
Sectionman 
Sectionman 
Sectionman 
Sectionman 

aggage Porter 
Carman 
Cl. Laborer 
Clerk 
Agent-Operator 
Gen. Superintendent 
Locomotive Engineer 
Chief Clerk 
Electrician 
Section Foreman 
Conductor 
Switch Foreman 
Bridgeman 
Red Cap 
Brakeman 












YEARS 

LOCATION SERVICE 
Bagot 39 
Estevan 41 
Edmonton Termls. 24 
Montreal 38 
Quebec Dist. 23 
Port Mann 24 
Transcona 3“ 
Seu. Ont. Dist. 45 
Falkland 43 
Moose Jaw Jet. 21 
Montreal 36 
Port Arthur 21 
Teronto 39 
Transcona 37 
Winnipeg Termls. 33 
Montreal 45 
Mac Nutt 38 
Transcona i4 
Limoilou 47 
Lindsay 26 
Allandale tu 
Transcona 43 
W atrous 36 
kirk field 37 
Vancouver 20 
Transcona 36 
Quebec 37 
Montreal Dist. uM“ 
Nutana 37 
Fort Rouge 35 
Moncton 27 
Yarmouth 46 
Postill 30 
Allandale 4 
Winnipeg 46 
Fort Rouge 31 
Dinant 38 
WV innipes 45 
St. Catharines 49 
Toronto Termls. 34 
Montreal 41 
Transcona 3 
Edson Div. 33 
Beechy 27 
Nor. Ont. Diet. 39 
Fort Rouge 44 
Montreal 37 
North Battleford 31 
Nakina 33 
Nutana 44 
Winnipeg 45 
Saskatoon 45 
Chicoutimi 40 
Transcona uM 
Moncton 20 
Winnipeg 36 
Winnipeg 4 
Saskatoon 36 
Belleville 33 
Prince Albert 38 
Kitchener 48 
Transcona 39 
Ottawa 38 
Ottawa 37 
Transcona 26 
Nor. Ont. Dist. 41 
Windsor 20 
Devlin 28 
Quebec Dist. 31 
Bridgewater w 
Ottawa $1 
Torento 32 
Montreal 4 
Belleville 31 
Caledonia 4 
Shaw bridge 39 
Toronto 32 
Fort Rouge 38 
Ottawa 30 
Toronto 47 
Springfield 31 
Sifton 40 
Montreal 47 
St. Martin De Rest. 22 
Regina Termls. %6 
Hanna 26 
East Alburgh 44 
Montreal i4 
Jasper 29 
Saskatoon 25 
Ottawa 26 
Marieapolis 42 
Toronto 4s 
Bridgewater 37 
Saskatoon ot 
Transcona 39 
Paris Jet. 37 
Laurentian Div. 43 
Sdmonton 7 
Calgary Div. 37 
Ottawa 35 


Campbellton Div. 44 





NAME 
Senior, G. L. 
Sewell, Miss H. L. 


F. 
Waddell, H. oO. 
Walberg, F. GC. 

aldron, J. 5S. 
Wasylewitch, B. 
Webb, R. A. 
Whiteford, M. 
Woodcock, W. 5. 
Woods, T. 
Wylie, J. 5. 
Young, L. H. 
Zabolotny, M. 
Zawadski, W. 





OCCUPATION 





Machinist 

General Clerk 
Local Frt. Agent 
Asst. Chief Clerk 
Section Foreman 
Carman 

Co ination Oper. 
Carman 

Receiver 
Messenger 


Agent-Operator 
European Manager 
Machinist 

Waiter 

Sectlonman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Dist. Engineer 
Stationary Firemen 
Equip. Inspector 
Coalheaver 

Clerk 

I oacomotive t ngineer 
Carpenter 

Plant Inspector 
Carpenter 

Brakeman 

an 

Section Foreman 


ar 











Employees Retired under the Provident Fund Act 


Allingham, C. D. 
Audet, P. C. 
Belanger. J. A. 
Brown, Luella R. 
Cantin, J. V. A. 
Carrier, J. E. L. 
Connors, F. L. 
Firth, R. B. 
Gaudet, J. A. 






Gaudet, P. 
Gendron, A 
Halle, J. E. Hn. 
Hicks, J. 1. 
Horseman, A. E. 
Leaman, B. F. 
Mackay st Cc. D. 
Cc. 





MaDenald. «. H. 


McNaughton, 5S. E. 


Menzies. BE. A 


. WR. 
Oliver, Ss. F. 
Pelletier, J. O. L. 
Pickrem, C. 1. 





Tieumane, M.A. J. 
Vautour, J. P. 
Wheooten, H. H. 
Wood, . 


Freight Shed Foreman 
Section Foreman 
Brakeman 


Clerk 
Section Foreman 
Ticket Agent 


Boilermaker 
Sectlonman 

Aset. Chief Clerk 

B. M. Helper 
Sechhonman 

Stower & Loader 
Secthlonman 

Asset. Foreman 
Sectlonman 

ntive Engineer 






»comotive Engineer 
Brakeman & Conductor 
Locomotive Fireman 
~hinist 
Section Foreman 
Ticket Agent 
rhimist 
ntive Engineer 
Agent-Operator 
Car Foreman 
Conductor 
Locomotive Engineer 
Elect. Helper 
Pipefitter 
Conductor 
Agent 





VRARS 

LOCATION SPR VICE 
Montreal 33 
Montreal $4 
Victoria 44 
Regina 37 
Redditt 43 
Calder i 
Montreal 25 
Niagara Falls 26 
St. Albans : 
5. W.0. Div 42 
Pugwash 1 
London, England 33 

ondon 33 
Ottawa 7 
Moncton 18 
Montreal Dist. 45 
North Bay 23 
Wainwright 47 
Montreal Ww 
Ottawa 4 
Winnipeg 18 
Kamloops Jet +1 
Stratford Div 4 
Vancouver 33 
Hornepayne Div. 10 
Riviere du Loup a 

ranscona 4! 
Chinook 17 
Campbellton 2 
avis 4! 
Joffre 

South Devon 42 
Nicolet 


Riviere du Loup 
Moncton 





Campbeliton Div. Mw 
Moncton 42 
Mone $8 
Kedgwick 34 
Levis 43 
Canaan 5 
Moncton 9 
Moncton $8 
Moncton 45 
Truro 5 
Stellarton 27 
Seuth Devon 16 
Truro +4 
Campbellton 49 
Dalhousie 46 
Campbellton 33 
Moncton 

Stellarton 23 
Cacouna 28 
Fairview 2 
Truro 3” 
Moncton 9 
Montreal % 


Moncton 


Stellarton 0 


Chatham 43 


Employees Granted Annuities Under the 


NAME 
Armstrong, J. F. 
Carpenter, L. R. 
Caswell, BR. 5. 
Coughlin, R. 
Dexter, E. W. 


Edwards, J. K. 
Emerson, we 
Emet, 5. - 
Englekardt, C. E. 
Fockler, C. 
Foss, E. C. 
Frasier, E. J. 
Frohlick, E. E. 
Gilbert, H. J. 
Hubbard, F. 
Johnson, Elva B. 
Knox, B. 
Kotevich, 5. V. 
Magnuson, M. M. 
Mata, L. 
Niester, F. J. 
Noble, J. H 
Read, W. J. 
Reis, R. L. 
Ross, Lg 
s. 
Spillane, Cc. H. 
Stafford. F. G. 
Tipton, H. A. 
Vance, F. N. 


OCCUPATION 


la tive Engineer 
Foreman 

Call Boy 
Switchtender 
Locomotive Engineer 
General Agent 
Operating Clerk 

«t Helper 








nest 
Locomotive Engineer 
Track Laborer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Schedule Foreman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Stower 


Assistant General Agent 


Conductor 

I everman 
Assistant Cashier 
Machinist Helper 
Engine Watchman 
Fireman 

Tracker 
Secthlonman 
Sectionman 
Carpenter 

Yard Foreman 
Ticket Stock Clerk 
Trucker 

Boiler Inspector 
Baggage Agent 
Operator-Leverman 
Sectionman 


U.S. Railroad Retirement Act 


LocaTION 


Battle Creek 
Pontiac 

Port Huron 
Chicago 
Battle Creek 
Milwaukee 
Olivers 
Battle Creek 
EB ladon 
Battle Creek 
Durand 
Chicago 
G.T.8 
Port Huron 
Island Ff 
Port Huron 
Chicago 

S. Bend Sub Div 


Lines 








Detroit 
Detroit 

Port Huron 
Li trac 
Muskegon 
Chicago 
Mount Clemens 
Lansing 
Battle Creek 
Muskegon 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Battle Creek 
Detroit 


Royal Oak 
Battle Creek 














AT THE END OF THE RUN 








Dwarfed by the giant that helped them earn their keep for an accumulated total 


of 732 years, retired Canadian National engineers gathered at Kamloops to bid 


farewell to the last steam engine 
Worstord, Whitford, 


Hallson 


man, Law, 


er, Iredale 





there. Pictured are Engineers Foulger 
McLean, McKenzie 
McDonall, Whiteman and Jack 


Chee Sé 
Millward, Bloom, Trew, Fras 
Photo by Kamloops Sentinel. 


There were smiles all over the place at this Winnipeg car service department gath- 
ering, marking the retirement of four veterans. From left, with their presents, are 
Donald Fee, 43 years’ service; Miss A. M. Ashton, 42 years; Miss E. M. Leverton, 


36 years; and Reginald Webb, 39 years. 


With them are A. E. Duff, D. G. Mc- 


Intosh and W. H. Horner, who made the presentations on behalf of the staff. 


LEN STOREY 


Kids “run from home” almost 
every day, somewhere or other, but most 
of them don’t get much farther than the 
end of the block on which they live. 

Not so Len Storey, who ran away 
from home in Surrey, England, at the 
tender age of 12, and got a job on a 
transatlantic ship that took him to 
Canada. 

In 1919, young Len Storey signed on 
with the railway as a car helper, was 
promoted to carman the following year 


away 


30 


and has served at a number of points on 
the Port Arthur division since that time 


CLAYTON GOSNEY 


Clayton Gosney, train despatcher at 
Allandale, has brought to a close 45 
years of railroading. 

Mr. Gosney started with the Grand 
Trunk as junior clerk at Allandale in 
1913, learned telegraphy and was made 
operator in 1920. Classified as relief 
despatcher in 1927, he appointed 
despatcher a year later. 


was 


Veteran honored by BRT 


Henry Moreau, of Montreal, has been 
awarded a 70-year membership pin in 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

The ceremony took place at Mr. Mor- 
home. 
officers present were T 
supervisor; H. E. Lacroix, 
Local 865; G. Laroche, chairman Local! 
865 and J. Provencher and P. Dugas of 
Lodge 14. 


Among the 
J. Finnerty, field 
president, 


eau’s organization 


Mr. Moreau, who is 91, began rail- 
roading on the Grand Trunk at Point 
Levis, Que., in 1883, and worked in both 
freight passenger until his 
retirement in 1932. 

He is a charter member of the T. A 
Moreau Lodge 50 of the BRT, which he 
1888. 


and service 


joined in 





Veteran railroader Henry Moreau re- 


ceives 70-year membership pin in BRT 


from Local Chairman George Laroche 


GEORGE WILSON 


After a long career with the CNR, 
George A. Wilson, assistant supervisor in 
the statistical department at Winnipeg, 
has retired. 

At a dinner given by his associates, he 
received a gift presented by A. A. Cur- 
tis, chief statistician, Montreal. Another 
present, from the departmental staff, was 
given to him by F. H. Keefe, general 
manager of the Western Region. 

Mr. Wilson joined the company as 
division statistician at Melville in 1921, 
later moving to Saskatoon and Edmon- 
ton. He moved to Winnipeg in 1942 
and in 1952 was appointed to the post 


from which he retired. 


KEEPING TRACK 











Railroading career that started in 


ductor Charles Neill of Ottawa, 


tions from Superintendent G. T. Dunn. With them are Mrs. 
Neill and Conductor A. Seguin. For the past two years Mr. 
Neill has been working the eastbound Super Continentals. 


CHARLES NEILL 


When he brought the Super Continen- 
tal into Ottawa for the last time a few 
weeks ago, Conductor Charles A. Neill 
was closing out a railroading career that 
started when he signed on as a Grand 
Trunk brakeman in 1912. 

Most of his performed 
on the Ottawa division, and for the past 
two years he has been in passenger serv- 
ice on the Super Continental. 

Mr. Neill is president of Lodge 185, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


Service was 


IGNACE MUCHA 

The Foreman 
Ignace Mucha at Mokomon, Ont., was 
marked by 120 of his friends and fel- 
railroaders, who gathered at his 


retirement of Section 


low 


home to honor him on his completion of 
43 years of service. 

Mr. 
purse, 


Mucha 
Mrs 


was presented with a 


and Mucha with a bouquet 


1912 ends for Con- 


receiving 








Samuel Quigley, way freight conductor, 








Truro, is greeted 


congratula- by fellow railroaders as he ends his last run. From left 
Mr. Quigley; E. B. White, yardmaster; Dave Gault, local 
chairman, BRT; A. H. Fillmore, general yardmaster 
Mr. Quigley had over 40 years’ service when he retired 
of flowers by Peter Antoniak on behalf A unique feature of the dinner was 


of those present. 
Compliments were paid to Mr. Mucha 
for his fine and to 


record of service, 


Mrs. Mucha for her work in maintain- 
ing the attractive station grounds at 
Mokomon. 
ALBERT LEROUX 

Albert Leroux has retired after serv- 
ing the company for 46 years at Point 


St. Charles shops in Montreal. 
Mr. Leroux has been 
urer of Mount Royal Lodge 118, Inter- 


Machinists, for 


secretary-treas- 


national Association of 

the past 24 years 
His _ railroad 

friends paid tribute to him at a testimon- 


which he was presented 


associates and other 


ial dinner, at 
with a kit of power tools, the presenta- 
tion being made by Bernie Coolon. A 
handbag for Mrs. Leroux was presented 
by George Laporte. 





we 


Leroux” seven sons 
Gabriel Rol 
at Point St 


the presence of Mr 
Three them, 
land, 
Charles shops 


of Guy and 


are also employed 


WILLIAM HAYES 


William Hayes, platform inspector for 
the S.D. & P.C. department, Edmonton 
has retired after 30 years service with the 
company 

Born in Montreal, Mr. Hayes joined 
the CNR in 1928 as dining car waiter 
in Winnipeg. He was made steward 


1930 and worked out of Winnipeg and 


Saskatoon before moving to Edmonton 


as steward in 1948. He became platform 
inspector in 1956 

To mark his retirement, Mr. and Mrs 
Hayes were entertained by friends and 
associates at an informal receptior 
the home of A. G. Fletcher assistant 
superintendent A presentation on be 
half of Mr. Hayes’ associates was made 
by Mr. Fletcher. 





Ralph Power, freight shed foreman at Dartmouth, is J. Alfred Breau. left. is honored on his retirement from the 
shown receiving a retirement gift from J. W. Druhan, road department at Moncton. H. C. Gunn superintendent 
assistant superinte ndent, Halifax division, on hehalf Mon ton division. is seen presenting him with a purse and 
of his associates. Mr. Power had 40 years’ service. money, while D. V. Gonder, regional VP & GM. looks or 


June, 1958 














nt 





Siening out for the last time, Conductor Harry Whooten of 
J. Gillis of Sydney as 
Whooten was a brake- 


Charles farewell 


from 


Spaetgens of Winnipeg gets 
Isaac Lucas, general superintendent 
Shipley, left, superintendent MP&CE, 


R. Speare, western region general chairman, B.L.E. 


Engineer 
handshake 


Looking on are G 


Truro is shown with Conductor D 


he ends 42 vears of railroading. Mr 
vears and until 1950 lived at New Glasgow 


and } man for many 







<ILD 
iL CASES 





‘S 





Prior to his departure to enter retirement, Everette A. More than 38 years of service have ended for William J 
Wood, machinist in the Moncton shops, was honored by his Lirette, freight checker at Moncton. He is seen at right, 
railroad associates. He is seen in the photo, left, accepting a in photo, receiving a wallet from Foreman J. T. Cran- 
purse from Bud Constable. Looking on is Cecil Dawson dall, while fellow employee Edward Dorman looks on 
JOHN MacKENZIE Mr. Dickie started at Winnipeg in EUGENE BOURQUE 
. , Ss “le > > yer > . 
Section Foreman John Alex MacKen- 1915 as a clerk in the passenger depart Retirement honors were paid to Sec- 


zie, of Christmas Island, N.S.. has ment. He moved to Saskatoon in 1928 tion Foreman Eugene J. Bourque, of Cal- 
brought to a close 42 years of service and in 1937 was appointed travelling oun, N.B., at a surprise party at his 
with the CNR. passenger agent at Calgary. Promoted to home at Lakeburn 
7 . -ka 1° > r , > 
Mr. MacKenzie has been assigned to City ticket agent at Regina in 1942, he Assistant Roadmaster Henry Trewin 
the annual road department labor and WaS appointed city passenger agent there presented Mr. Bourque with an easy- 


four years later. behalf of trackmen on the 


Tormentine 


material stock-taking for the past 20 chair on 


sub-divisions 





years 

In a letter received by your editors 
from John Smith, of River Denys, N.S.., 
the wishes of Mr. MacKenzie's 


for a happy retirement for him were ex- 


friends 


pressed. 

EWEN DICKIE 
Dickie, city 
who has 


Ewen F 
at Vancouver. 


passenger agent 
after 43 
with the company, was presented 
from his many friends at 
in his home. The presenta- 
R. Forsyth, district 


retired 
years 
with a 
a ceremony 
tion was made by C 


purse 


passenger agent. 


$2 


PERCY POWELL 


Like some men know the from 
stop. 
knows the Montreal-Toronto line of the 
CNR. 

It isn’t surprising, seeing that he’s run 
2,250,000 miles over it in 


route 


home to the bus Percy Powell 


an estimated 
the past 31 

Now he has 
that started in 
of a CNExpress wagon. He 


years. 


retired, ending service 
1913, when he was driver 
went out 
on the main line as 


in 1926. 


express messenger 





Springhill and 
Mr. Bourque started with the railroad 
in 1920. 


WILLIAM MANZER 

William Manzer, conductor at Fred- 
ricton, was honored at a CNR Employ- 
ees Benefit Association banquet, on the 
occasion of his retirement after 30 years’ 
service with the company 

Mr. Manzer joined the CNR in 
as an operator and became a conductor 
He was presented with 


1919 


nine years later 
a purse of money and there were flow- 
ers for Mrs. Manzer 


KEEPING TRACK 














L. H. Bexon, right, director of training in the mechanical 
department at Montreal, accepts retirement present of as- 
Wynne, chief of motive power and car 
equipment. Included were a wallet, TV and chaise longue. 


sociates from E. 


L. H. BEXON 

Railway that started in 1909 
has ended for L. H. Bexon, director of 
training in the mechanical department at 
Montreal. 

At a send-off party at headquarters, 
Mr. Bexon was presented with a chaise 
longue on behalf of the apprentice and 
diesel instructors on the Western Region; 
a portable TV from apprentice and diesel 
instructors on the rest of the system; a 
camera from his immediate staff; and a 
wallet containing a sum of money from 
officers of various departments. 

The presentations were made to Mr. 
Bexon by Eric Wynne, chief of motive 
power and car equipment. 

Mr. Bexton entered the company at 
Stratford as a machinist apprentice, and 
in the First World War, attain- 
ing the rank of lieutenant and winning 
the Military Medal. 

Returning to the railway as a machin- 
he made apprentice 
in 1919 and assistant foreman in 1935. 


service 


served 


ist, was instructor 


Named assistant engineer in the office 


of the general superintendent, MP & 
CE, Toronto, in 1939, he was loaned to 
Canadian Association Aircraft, Ltd., in 


1940 and spent some time overseas col- 
lecting data on aircraft construction. In 
1941 he became superintendent of the 
National Railway Munitions plant 
Montreal, again on loan from the CNR 

In 1944 Mr. Bexon weni to 
cona as superintendent of the MP shop, 
in 1947 to Montreal 
general supervisor of apprentice training, 
in 1952 taking the post from which he 
has retired, 


at 


Trans- 


and returned as 


WILLIAM STREET 


With the CNR 
1942, William A 


since 


at Winnipeg 


Street, accountant in 


gune, 1958 











retires after 42 


sentations are 


the regional accounting department has 
retired with 36 years of railroading be- 
hind him. 

He was honored at a cermony held at 
the CNR station when he received a gift, 
presented by W. R. Corner, 
auditor, on behalf of the departmental 
staff. A gift was also made to Mrs. 
Street. 

Mr. Street started with the railway as 
a clerk in the accounting department at 
Edmonton, and served at Saskatoon be- 
fore moving to Winnipeg. 


regional 


JAMES BURROW 


After 42 years’ service, James Burrow 
has retired in the shop 
methods department, Montreal. He was 
watch 


aS inspector 


presented with an engraved and 
money by his friends and associates. 
Mr. Burrow joined the 
1916 as a machinist at Foleyet and sub- 
at Capreol, Trenton, 


and 


company in 


sequently worked 


Rosedale, Leaside Toronto. 


He joined the shop methods depart- 
ment in 1939 as an inspector and his 
knowledge of machining operations re- 
sulted in his appointment to the Wheel 
Shop Committee and the Car Depart- 
ment Officer’s Association. He has been 
responsible for several important recom- 
mendations in the A.A.R. Wheel and 
Axle Manual. 

DAVID BOYLE 
Engineer David Boyle has retired at 


Prince George, B.C., after completing a 
45-year career with the railway. 

Mr. Boyle started railroading in Nor- 
thern B.C. during the construction of the 


Grand Trunk Pacific, and spent his en- 
tire career in that province. 
He and Mrs. Boyle plan a trip to 


their native Ireland before settling down 


y 


to retired life at Prince George. 


Assistant Foreman J. F. Gillespie, 
is presented with the gift of his 


right, of Moncton shops 


fellow employees as he 
years with the company. Making the pre- 
David Crawford and Arthur LeBk 
JAMES GILLESPIE 
James F. Gillespie, assistant foren 
in the electrical department, Monct 


shops, has retired after 42 years with 
company. 
A native 
the CNR 
1916, and 
1919 
1921, 


N.S., 
apprentice 
in 


he 


of Parrsboro, 


an 


join 
as electrical 
was in military service 
and He became an electrical wo 


er in and assistant foreman in 19 


CLEM SCRATCH 

Clem 
out 43 
that, despite the 
“romance of the age of steam,” railr 


for 


in 


Scratch, of 

years of railroading, 
impending end 
fine 
Scratch 


Toronto 


ing is a career 


Mr 


London 


a young 
was serv 


runs at the ti 


retirement. 





Conductor R L. Deverell Toro 
retirine wii 45 vears service Shie 
wil/ Mrs. Deverell, who greet 

a he hrought is } las ! 





th 


19) 


4< 
4 


Windsor, has close 














SINCLAIR McNAUGHTON 


Sinclair McNaughton, machinist at 
Campbellton, N.B., has retired after 41 
years’ service with the CNR. A native of 
Point, Que., Mr. McNaughton 
joined the company in 1917 as machinist 
helper in Campbellton. 


Cross 


Mr. McNaughton was presented with a 
purse by Robert Burke, chairman of the 
Campbellton lodge of LA. of M., on be- 
half of his many friends and associates. 


“BILLY” RYAN 


A half-<entury 
which were spent at 
William J. Ryan, 
freight agent of the Newfoundland dist- 
rict at St. John’s. 

During his long service, “Billy” Ryan 
became one of the most prominent trans- 
portation officers in 


railway career, 30 


years of sea, has 


ended for division 


Newfoundland. 


Born and educated at St. John’s, his 
first job was student operator for the 
Newfoundland Postal Telegraphs_ in 
1908. In this work he was directly as- 


sociated with the railway and two years 
later staff as 
operator at Bishop's Falls 


joined its night telegraph 


He served on 
various trains across the line prior to 
becoming assistant agent, and train dis- 
there, at Diamond 


patcher Crossing, 


Whitbourne and Port aux Basques. 
In 1913 he 
wireless operator in the S.S 


was named purser and 
“Lintrose”, 
and this was the beginning of a 30-year 
stint at sea during which he served on 
the various coastal and Cabot Strait ves- 
sels, as well as on two voyages to Russia 
and one to Holland 


Mr. Ryan 


eral freight agent at St 


was named assistant gen- 


1945 


In 1949 he was promoted to travelling 


John’s in 


agent for the Newfoundland 


1955 was appointed div- 


freight 
district and in 


ision freight agent 





“Billy’ Ryan, 


center, 


freight traffic manager, Moncton as he ends half a cen- 
tury of railroading in Newfoundland. At right is Fabian 


Kennedy, assistant to manager and general superintendent. 
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is congratulated by 








Art Bell, right, presents railroad me- 


mentoes to Elwood White of the Van- 
Historical As- 


couver Island Railway 
sociation on behalf of the CNR 
ART BELL 


It was a case of “give and take” for 
R. A. “Art” Bell, 
ant, at his retirement 


transportation assist- 
banquet in Vic- 
The veteran railroader, in charge 
of the CNR’s opera- 
tions since 1940, was given an appropri- 


toria 
Vancouver Island 
from 


table 


friends 
Head 
the banquet included retired 
western region vice-president W. R. 
Devenish. Mr. Bell 
in Winnipeg 40 years ago. 
Mr. Bell had one last 


ate send-off by a host of 


the island and mainland 


guests at 


joined the company 


official act to 


perform before receiving his gifts of 
photographic equipment from Superin- 
tendent of Transportation S. L. McLean 


a gift from the CNR to 
Railway Historical 
Association — remnants of the ancient 
2104. The built 
in 1907 and “a long and faithful servant 


He presented 
Vancouver Island 


locomotive locomotive, 


of the Island” left for the scrap pile in 


March 


a 


E. C. Champ, Gift of a 


nipeg 


purse from his 


service as assistant general freight agent, (rates) at 
With him are G. C. Norman, left, and C. A. 


Now, over a plaque reading “Present- 
ed by the Canadian National Railways 
island Railway His- 
stand the bell, 
whistle, safety valve and number plate 
presented by Art Bell. 


to the Vancouver 


torical Association” 


M. L. McIVER 


M. L. Mclver, on the staff of the 
Hamilton freight office for the past 45 
years, has retired. He has been with the 
railway for more than 49 years. 

A presentation ceremony marked his 
retirement, with E. H. Butler, freight 
agent, and W. C. Little, chief clerk, 
doing the honors. 


ROBERT WOOD 

Robert M. Wood, long-time agent at 
Chatham, N.B., has retired after nearly 
43 years with the CNR 

Starting his career in 1911 
with the Kent Northern Railway, he 
joined the company in 1915 as operator 
He was made agent at Chatham in 1919 

Active in public affairs, Mr. Wood is 
president of the Chatham branch of the 
New Brunswick Fish 


railroad 


and Game Protec- 
Miramichi Na 
Association. He has 


tive Association and the 


tural History also 
served as mayor and alderman of Chat 


ham. 


R. H. DAVIDSON 


_ a Davidson, assistant general 
freight agent, Winnipeg, has _ retired 
after a 38-year railroad career. He was 


presented with gifts by his friends and 
associates at two farewell receptions. 
4 native of Glasgow, Scotland, Mr 
Davidson joined the CNR in Vancouver 
in 1920 as clerk in the freight traffic de- 
partment. In 1934, after becoming chief 
rate clerk, he was transferred to Winni- 
peg. He returned to Vancouver and in 
1943 was promoted to chief clerk in the 
freight office. In 1953 
appointed l 


general 
freight agent 


general agent's 


he was assistant 





fellow officers, and a present 
for Mrs. Davidson are made to R. H. Davidson as he ends 

Win- 
Wood. 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


Correspondence. including manu- 
scripts and photographs for this 
section, should be addressed to 
Miss M. Angela Lane, 

Women's Editor, 

Keeping Track 

Public Relations Department, 
Room 355, CNR Station, 
WINNIPEG, Man. 





Awnings Can Help 


| O MATTER what kind of a home we have—a small 

bungalow or a sprawling ranch style—all of us are 

faced with the same problem, how to escape summer's 
heat and sun. 

While attic fans and air-conditioning are effective 
remedies for combating discomfort of hot summer days, 
there is a better solution—stopping the sun’s rays before 
they enter your home. And probably nothing can do 
this as effectively as canvas awnings. 





This versatile fabric is right at home in any surround- 
ings, and living in its shade can be as inexpensive or as 
luxurious as you care to make it. Awnings can be made 
to blend with any style of architecture, to fit any window, 
protect any entrance, cover any terrace. 

With the help of canvas there are many expansion pos- 
sibilities for the average home. If you have a growing 
family and find yourself cramped for space, put a canopy 
over a terrace and you've added an extra room which 
the entire family will live in and love all summer long. 

It’s out of doors, in porch and patio living, that canvas 
is at its best. It can be used in so many fascinating ways 
—as vertical shields, pivotable screens, fences, portable 
shelters, outdoor curtains, sliding panels, and giant um- 
brellas. 

Naturally, you want to take full advantage of the sun 
but without its taking advantage of you. Direct sun rays 
through windows and doors mean faded furniture and 
carpets, plus a quick gain in interior heat. 

Studies indicate that canvas awnings screen out ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the harmful rays of the sun 
and lower room temperature from eight to 15 degrees 
This means quick relief for the home not equipped with 
air-conditioning; and for the home with air-conditioning, 
canvas awnings or draperies are an important addition to 
the cooling system. Engineers say air-conditioning units 
don’t have to work as hard or be as large to properly 
cool a home fitted with awnings. 
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Lighter colored awnings bring about the biggest sav- 
ings, since they do a better job of reflecting solar radia- 
tion. 

Canvas comes in a full range of color. This year’s 
fabrics range from ivy to apple green, caribbean blue to 
azure, burgundy to coral, and chocolate to beige. The 
choice depends upon you and your home. By choosing 
awnings that complement exterior walls, you can actually 
give your house a new look during the summer months 
Sun shades in clear yellow will highlight grey stone, 
while rich chocolate will heighten the eye appeal of 
white stucco. Or you can repeat the color of the roof to 
create harmony between the top of your house and its 
body. You will want bold stripes on wide windows and 
solid colors on narrow openings. 

This summer, life can be more comfortable and more 
casual than ever before if you'll just give canvas and 


your fancy free rein. — 


For Summer Menus 


June is a busy month for entertaining. It is tradi 
tionally the month of weddings and there are showers, 
teas, receptions. There are going-away parties for those 
lucky enough to be travelling to far-away places or spots 
closer to home and, of course, the high school graduate 
must not be overlooked. 

Every hostess likes to have something different to offer 
her guests and here are suggestions. 

Our first recipe 1s [or chewy, date-filled cookie bars 
which are just about as delicious a confection as you are 
likely to find in many a long day. Their nutty, crunchy 
layers top and bottom made them utterly irresistible to all 


who have a taste for sweets—and who doesn 


( aly pso Bars 


2% squares unsweetened 1%4 cups firmly packed 
chocolate brown sugar; 
4 cup hot water | cups s fted flour; 
1! cups gra ted ga teaspoon salt 
1% cups c ’ lat teaspoon soda; 
l cup b narg 1 cup chopped nuts 
rin l cups quick cooking 
l teaspoo va i rolled oats. 
Melt chocolate in hot water Add granulated suga 


stir until dissolved. Add dates. Cover over low heat unti 
thickened—about 5 minutes. Blend in “% cup butter. 
Add vanilla. Cool. 

Cream 34 cup butter and the brown sugar until fluffy 
Sift together flour, salt and soda. Add to creamed mix 
ture; blend well. Add nuts and rolled oats. Mix until 
crumbly. Press half onto bottom of a greased 13 x 9 x 2 
inch pan. Add date mixture. Top with rest of nut mixture 


, 
a) 

















Boker's Photo 


Old Fashioned Jelly Roll 


Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 30 minutes. Serve warm 
or cold, plain or with ice cream. Yield: 30 squares. 

Next on our list is a recipe for old fashioned jelly roll 
with cocoa whipped cream filling: 


Old Fashioned Jelly Roll with Cocoa 
Whipped Cream Filling 
cup sifted cake flour; 4 eggs—at room tem- 
teaspoon double-act- perature; 
ing baking powder; 4 cup sugar; 
44 teaspoon salt; 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once then measure. Combine baking powder, 
salt and eggs in bowl. Beat with rotary egg beater, add- 
ing sugar gradually until mixture becomes thick and light- 
colored. Gradually fold in flour, then the vanilla. Turn 
into 15 x 10-inch pan which has been lined with paper, 
then greased. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 13 minutes. 

Turn cake out on cloth or towel, dusted with icing 
sugar. Quickly remove paper and cut off crisp edges of 
cake. Roll cake, rolling cloth up in cake. Cool thor- 
oughly, about 1% hours. When cool, unroll, remove 
cloth and spread with Cocoa Whipped Cream. Then 
roll up again. Frost top and sides with any favorite icing, 


5 


; 


and decorate with shaved chocolate or sprinkle with icing 
sugar. Chill: Yield: 8 to 19 servings. 
Here’s the recipe for the 


Cocoa Whipped Cream 
2 tablespoons cocoa; 


2 tablespoons sugar; 


¥& teaspoon salt; 
1 cup heavy cream. 

Mix together cocoa, sugar and salt. Add cream gradu- 
ally, stirring to keep mixture smooth. Chill 1 hour. 
then whip until stiff. Makes 2 cups, or enough to spread 
between two 9-inch layers or to fill jelly roll. 


Next are two suggestions with coffee flavor: 


Coconut Coffee Ribbon Loaf 
envelope (1 tablespoon) 14% cups whipping cream; 
gelatin; 2 tablespoons sugar; 
cup cold coffee; 8x4 x 2 inch sponge 
cup strong hot coffee; cake; 

“4 cup sugar; 1 cup tender-thin flaked 

Ye teaspoon salt; coconut, toasted. 

Combine gelatin and cold coffee; mix well. Add hot 
coffee, sugar and salt to softened gelatin and stir until 
gelatin is dissolved. Chill until slightly thickened. Whip 
%4 cup of the cream and fold into gelatin mixture. Chill 
until almost firm. 


_ 
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Swan's Down Photo 


Calypso Bars 


Meanwhile, trim cake as needed to fit 8 x 4 x 2-inch 
loaf pan and split into three layers. Line pan with waxed 
paper. Place first layer of cake in bottom of pan; spread 
with half the gelatin mixture. Add second layer of cake: 
spread with remaining gelatin mixture. Top with third 
layer of cake. Chill 3 hours. 

Unmold loaf on platter. Whip remaining cream with 
2 tablespoons sugar. Spread over top and sides of loaf. 
Sprinkle with coconut. Chill another hour before serving. 
Yield: 8 servings. 

And finally, for a light, tasty dessert for guests or 
family, 


Coconut Coffee Mousse 


envelope (1 table- Y% teaspoon salt; 
spoon) gelatin; 2 tablespoons instant 
% cup cold water; coffee; 
% cup milk. scalded; cups cream, whipped; 
34 cup sugar; teaspoons vanilla. 
1 tablespoon butter cup tender-thin flaked 
Dash of salt; coconut. 

Combine gelatin and cold water in mixing bowl; mix 
well. Add milk and stir until gelatin is dissolved. Dis- 
solve sugar and salt and coffee in the hot mixture. Chill 
When slightly thickened, fold in whipped cream and 
vanilla. Turn into freezing tray of automatic refrigerator, 


tO 
ae | 


setting control for coldest freezing temperature. 

Melt butter in skillet. Add coconut and dash of salt 
and saute until coconut is delicately browned. Crush 
slightly. 

When mousse is partially frozen, remove from tray 
and beat with rotary egg beater until fluffy and smooth. 
Fold in sauteed coconut. Return to tray and freeze until 
firm. Freezing time: 3 to 4 hours. Makes about 1% 


Tee 


quarts. — 


St ‘aw berry Time 


IGHT NOW, strawberries are flooding our markets. 
All of us have been looking forward to their appear- 
ance and our mouths have been watering for our first 
taste of the luscious berry. Their appearance is a chal- 
lenge to the creative cook to produce treats that will 
linger in the memory long after the berry season is past. 
Strawberries are good not only to eat for breakfast, 
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lunch or dinner in their natural state but they lend them- 
selves to a wide variety of festive and colorful desserts 
that will brighten the menu and please the palate. First 
on our list is a recipe for 


Strawberry Refrigerator Cake 


1% cups strawberries, % teaspoon salt; 


cut in small pieces; %4 cup cream, whipped; 
1 cup sugar; ¥% teaspoon vanilla; 
% cup cold water; 2 egg whites; 
1 tablespoon gelatin; 2% dozen lady fingers, 


% cup hot water; 
1 tablespoon lemon 
juice; 


or strips of stale 
sponge cake. 


Crush strawberries with sugar. Soak gelatin in cold 
water for 5 minutes. Add hot water, stir until dissolved. 
Add berries, lemon juice and salt. Cool. Beat cream, add 
vanilla. When mixture begins to thicken, fold in the 
cream and stiffly beaten egg whites. Oil a ring mold. 
Pour a layer of strawberry mixture in the bottom of the 
mold. Arrange lady fingers or strips of cake around 
sides of pan and on top of gelatin mixture. Fill mold 
alternately with strawberry mixture and lady fingers 
Chill in refrigerator 24 hours. Unmold, garnish with ad- 
ditional whipped cream and strawberries. Yield: 8 serv- 
ings. 


Strawberry Cream Roll 


cup sifted cake flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
14 teaspoons baking 1 pint strawberries 
powder 1 cup whipping cream 
teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons icing 
eggs separated sugar 
cup sugar 


Preheat oven to 350°F. Sift then measure flour, add 


— & & 


baking powder and salt; resift three times. Separate 
eggs. Beat whites until they stand in soft peaks. Beat in 
%4 cup sugar and vanilla. Beat yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored. Gradually beat in remaining % cup sugar 
and water. Fold in flour mixture, lastly gently fold in 
egg whites. Pour into greased paper lined jelly roll pan 
Bake 15 to 18 minutes. Remove cake from pan to damp 
cloth. Remove paper, trim edges and roll in cloth. Let 
stand until cold then unroll. Whip cream stiffly, beat in 
icing sugar. Fold in washed, sliced strawberries. Spread 
on cake. Roll. Chill. Cut in thick slices to serve. Gar- 
nish with additional strawberries if desired. 
For a quickie dessert, you'll like 


Pink Ambrosia 


1% cups sliced straw- 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
berries 4% cup chopped walnuts 
44 cup sugar 4% cup whipping cream 


cup miniature 4 lady fingers 
marshmallows 


Add sugar to strawberries; let stand for 10 minutes 
Whip cream stiffly; fold in berries, marshmallows and 
lemon juice. Quarter lady fingers; use to line 4 sherbet 
glasses. Add berry mixture. Yield: 4 portions 

Strawberry pie is always a favorite and we are offering 


two recipes. First is 


Devonshire Strawberry Pie 


1 cup sliced strawberries bo cup cold water 
3 tablespoons sugar 1 cup commercial sour 
1 strawberry jelly cream 

powder Vs teaspoon almond 


1 cup boiling water extract 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Suggestions for a 
ERE ARE holiday-wear suggestions for the toddler 
and the teen-ager. 

Our first suggestion is for shipmates in seafaring cot- 
tons. Dashing little sailor outfits for brother and sister— 
proudly decorated with braid, bows and battle stars. 
Mother, as “admiral-in-charge”, dons a ship-to-shore dress 
with middy tie and sailor collar—just like the young ones. 
Butterick pattern 8552 for the toddler and 8595 for 
mother. 

Next comes playtime mix ‘n match for vacation fun— 


Holiday Wardrobe 


‘ 


smashing, matched shirts for the teen-agers. Made of 
cotton knit, they are shown partnered with real-short 
shorts, but for variety the young miss can wear hers 
with long tapered pants or Bermuda shorts also. These 
are Butterick patterns 8612 and 8579. 

Our final suggestion is for a short, short outfit for 
romping in the sun, well beyond the “city limits”. What 
you don’t see are three other active parts—halter, “ber- 
mudas” and scoop-neck blouse—to make this a complete 
fun-time wardrobe. Butterick Pattern 8197 — 





Patterns 8612-8579 
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Pattern 8197 


Patterns 8552-8595 











CRUMB CRUST 
1 cup vanilla crumbs 
3 tablespoons melted 
butter 
Mix crumbs with melted butter. Pack firmly on bottom 
of 9-inch pie plate. Place whole wafers in standing posi- 
tion around sides of plate. Chill. Combine strawberries 
and sugar; chill: Dissolve jelly powder gradually in boil- 
ing water, add cold water. Stir dissolved jelly powder 
gradually into sour cream. Add almond extract. Beat with 
a rotary beater until smooth. Chill until it begins to thick- 
en. Gently fold in strawberries. Pour into crumb shell. 


Garnish with additional whole strawberries if desired. 
ee te 


ed 


12 vanilla wafers 


Spotting Hints 


POTS AND SPILLS are inevitable, but most of the 
stains they leave behind may be easily removed from 
nylon fabrics. Secret of stain removal, of course, is quick 
action. Spots that are fresh disappear more readily than 
those that have become set. And knowing what caused 
them is always a help in applying the correct treatment. 
Experiments on removing stains of various kinds from 
nylon clothing at time intervals of fresh, 16 hours, and 
six days, show that the most common stains which occur 
may be lifted easily from a nylon fabric by rubbing them 
vigorously with warm water and soap, or with warm 
water alone. 

Stains that may be washed out with warm water and 
soap include fruit juices, tea, coffee, catsup, chocolate, 
powder and lipstick, as well as shoe polish, fountain 
pen and duplicator inks, rust and grass stains. 

For complete removal, blood or chocolate milk stains 
require washing in warm water only. 

A grease stain may be lifted while fresh with warm 
water and soap, but if it has been allowed to set for 
some time, the stained fabric should be placed on a 
blotter and treated with trichlorethylene. A fresh iodine 
stain will respond to a weak solution of javel. A bail- 
point ink stain will disappear if treated with a cleaner 
called “Varsol”. 

Fresh mustard stains will wash away with warm water 
and soap, but if allowed to stay in the fabric for some 
time, they cannot be removed completely. 

Stains from ordinary house paints may be lifted while 
fresh with turpentine or a cleaning solvent. Alkyd or 
resin-based paint stains may be removed with a lacquer 
thinner rather than with turpentine. 

Washing nylon fabrics calls for warm rather than hot 
water. Temperature should be no more than the hand 


can bear. Courtesy: Dupont of Canada Ltd. > — 





YOUNG RAILROADERS 


A warm welcome to the Young Railroaders Club to 
Gerald and Kathleen Cancilla of Transcona, Man. Ger- 
ald’s name is in the birthday list this month; the three 
Comtois children of Joliette, Que., who have been enroll- 
ed by their grandmother—Bernard who is six this month 
and whose name is in the birthday list. Pierre, four in Sep- 
tember and Daniel, three in October; Hugh lan MacDon- 
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nald Gemmill of Winnipeg who also is a “Happy Birth- 
day” boy. 

The three Harriman children of Moncton, N.B.—Jo- 
Ann who was 12 in March, Frederick Bliss, six in May 
and Barbara Jane, four in September. They are real rail- 
roaders as their daddy and both grandfathers work for 
the company. From far-away California come our next 
members—the five Hodgins children who live in San Ma- 
teo and whose grandfather has been station agent at Ste. 
Agathe, Man., for 45 years. They are Kathy, six in 
March, Pamela, five in April, Clifford, four in January, 
1959, Nora, two in July and Connie one in November. 
Rodney Gene MacFarlane of Moncton who was 11 in 
April; Sy!via Populus of Montreal, two in May, 1958, and 
Jean Kathleen Turner of Virginia, Minn., who was four 
in April. 

Membership cards have been mailed to you all—watch 
for your names in the birthday list. _— 


BIRTHDAY 
CONGRATULATIONS 


Thomas Michael Collyer, Belleville, Ont 
Richard Wall, Teeswater, Ont. 


ONE YEAR 


TWO YEARS Timothy Albert Mason, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


THREE YEARS Nancy Elizabeth Sample, Stellarton, \.S 
Bruce Atkinson, Medicine Hat. Alta 
Robert Mark Dusbabek, Faribault. Mion. 
Norwin A. Kellock, Stellarton, N.S. 


FOUR YEARS 


Robbie Nelson Baker, Montreal, Que. 

June E. Edy. Lavoy, Alta 

Dal Keith Fitzsimmons, Edmonton, Alta. 
Joanne Lewis. Toronto, Ont 

Marianne Lloyd, Dorchester, Ont 

Charles William McConnell, Verdun. Que 
William M. S. Mowat, Maynooth Station, Ont. 


FIVE YEARS 


Margaret Lee Ball, Calgary. Alta 

Jimmie Blanchard, Cochrane, Ont. 

John Guy Bryce, Toronto, Ont 

Bernard Comtois, Joliette, Que. 

Kenny Hilgers, Muenster, Sask 

Judaline Lloyd, Dorchester, Ont 

John Frederick Sullivan, Vancouver, B.C. 


SIX YEARS 


SEVEN YEARS Hugh Ilan M. Gammill, Winnipeg, Man. 
Gordon Guy, Gambo, Nfld. 

Neva Katherine Keefe. Montreal. Que 
Jane Alana Robie, North Stratford, \.H. 
Eric Peter Senos, Jr.. Ottawa, Ont. 

Lois Elizabeth Sloan, Hanna, Alta. 
Roderick Brian Smith, Kamloops Jct.. B.C. 
Yyonne Touchette, Cochrane, Ont. 


Nelson G. Ames, Beaverton, Ont. 
Margaret Elizabeth Baker, Windsor, Ont. 
Gerald Cancilla, Transcona, Man. 

Carol Aan Senos, Ottawa, Ont 

Sandra Woodroffe, Halifax, N.S. 


RIGHT YEARS 


Rosemary Jean Cadogan, Lakeside, Que. 
Jimmy Clifford, Toronto, Ont 

Bruce Forster, Campbellton, N.B. 

Lucie Houle. Ottawa, Ont 

Paul James Kerridge, Westeel, England. 
Patricia Preece, Embro, Ont 

Keith Allen Simpson, South Bend, Ind 

Irene Elizabeth Whitmore, Clandeboye, Ont. 


NINE YEARS 


Amber E. Corden, South Fort George, B.C. 
Arlene Mansfield, St. Vital. Man. 

Laurie Mel anes, Selkirk, Man 

Leonce Nowlan, Coates Mills, N.B 

Glenda Lorraine Sibley, Meagher’s Grant. N.S. 
Beverley Tompkins, Gravenhurst, Ont. 


TEN YEARS 


Theresa Barry. Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Bonita Ann Bickley, Evanston, Ill. 

Cavell Lawrence, Corner Brook East. Nfld 

Russell Charles Nickerson, Central Port Mouton, N.S. 
Jacques Poirier, Coteau Ject.. Que 

Barbara Ann Rankin, Golden, B.C 

Susan Elizabeth Speck. Fort Erie, Ont 

Donald Stanyer, New Westminster, B.C. 


FLEVEN YEARS 


TWELVE YEARS Marilyn Lavinia Banfield, Lewisporte. Nfld. 
Diane Collins, Montreal, Que 
Stuart Millar. Scarboro Jct., Ont. 
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Ackerman, C. L. 
Anderson, T. C. 
Barber, W. G. 
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Ii Filippe, G. 
Dinsmore, H.C. 
Dion, J. A 
Doherty. Nellic 
Dopson, H 
Douglas, K 
Ducharme, F 
Duvall, W. A 
Emberae. (. A 
Ferguson, C. D. 
Fisher, H 
Flynn, W.™M 
Forgues, J. F. 
Fox, M. 
(-agne 
Catward, W. H. 
Gillett, A. J 
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Jones, 
Kelley. W. J. 
Kelly, W. J. 
herr, D. 


Kibbler, H 
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Loyer, G. J 
Lusk, G. W. M. 
Lutes, J. R. 
Majstorovich, G. 
Martin, R 


rutehfield, J. hk. 
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Christine 





MeDonald, 
Mehenzie, D. A. 





Minsky. V. 
Mitchell, A. G. 
Montgomery, J. 
Moon, J. W. 

Mo Christina 
Nickerson, G. W. 
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to report the following deaths among members of the active railway personnel 
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RESIDENCE 
Belles alle 

Verdun 

loronto 

Calgary | 
Vancouver 
Dupuy 
Hamilton 
Ciffard 
Saskatoon 
Esterhazy 
Hamilton 
Toronto 
Fast Leroy 
St. Atme 
Red Pass 
Edmundston 
Poronto 
Vinnipes 

W innipes 


Pointe Claire | 
New London | 
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Montreal 
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Winnipeg | 
Oue bec | 
Edmonton 
Waterloo | 
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Fort William 
Lon 
Log gre ville 
V innipes 
Stratford 
Fdmenton 
St. Albans 
Capreal 
Moncton | 
Battle Creek 
Regina 
Kamloops 
Battle Creek 


Fdmonton 
Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Virginia 
B innipes 
Port Arthur 
Shaw bridge 
Hamilton 
Sioux Lookout 
Vancouver 
North Bay 
(Nttawa 





Anagance 


NAME 


Nixen, E. P 





Pickles, J. 1 


Portwood, W. J. 
1, F 


nie. s 
Richard, J. Mi 
Rockwell, B.S 
Roderick, J. H 
Rootley, C. W 
Ross, A. VM. W 
Roy. M 
Runciman, A 
Rutherford, W 
Kye A. A.J 
Schryer, A. O 
Ss ‘nuk. S 








Sir me Ge oe 
Simpson, MelPD 
s th, Misx« J 





Smith, J. W 
Smith, T. A. R 


Spencer, J 

Stroud, 4. D 
Stubbs, R. M 
Surette, M. J 
lelfer, A. B. 
Turnbull, V. St 





Wagoner, ©. L. 
Walker, KR. J 





Walker, W 
Watson, L. H. 
Watson, M 
Watt, J. ¢ 


Webb. HO 
Webster, Mary ft 
Westhaver. H 
Wiltshire. A 
Voodruff, ©. H. 
W vilie, D. ¢ 
Young, T. t 


NaMe 


Adams. ¥ 
Allen. H. DD 
Appleblom, J 


Armstrong (.. 
Barnes, A. W. 1 
> ‘ 
gE. O 





Branscombe, C. B 
Burke, B. I 
Cameron. J. I 
Carter, H. I 





Haffey. B 
Holmes, Hi. H 
Holzwee. U 
Leblane,. L. A 
Lee, G. 1 
Lessard, J. P. Ft 
Lussier, F. FE. A 
Missabie, W. H 


Mix, H. ¢ 
Montain, J 
New, A. € 


Pattenaude, MV. M 
Pett. VN. ALS 
Powell, WH 
Kee 
Robinson 
Rodrigues. J. J 








en, B. I 
Siren. H.S 
Tipping. T. t 
Walsh. J. Ft 
Ward, F. ¢ 
Weiss, M 
White, J. t 


Young, A. u 


MCOCUPATION mn DENCE 
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and pensioners 





SAFETY 19 MY BEST BET. 








ITS A SURE WINNER! 


Por SAFETY DEPARTMENT 





